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ABSTRACT 

This book aims to acquaint researchers, primarily in 
local organ izat ions, with data they can use to describe and better 
understand rural communities. Chapter 1 describes a few basic data 
concepts for readers who are not experienced data users. Chapter 2 
provides an overview of major data sources that can be used to 
describe rural communities, including the Census Bureau's decennial 
and current population programs; the Census Bureau's agricultural, 
economic, and government censuses; personal income data from the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis; and labor market data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The chapter also explains where researchers can 
find data issued by these agencies, and where they can find more 
information by Swace or region. Chapters 3*5 show how researchers can 
use federal, state, and local data to understand social and economic 
change in very diverse rural communities. Data sources cover general 
population, education, labor force, income, housing, health, 
industry- spec if ic data, and local government . Sample counties from 
the Economic Research Service County Typology groups are used to put 
the data sources in context. Appendices provide postal and electronic 
addresses and phone numbers for state and federal offices that house 
or collect data, and give details about Census Bureau publications 
and economic census programs. Contains A9 references, 36 data tables 
and figures, a glossary, and an index. (SV) 
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Introduction 



I’he first edition of this biH>k, A Community Resean iier's iiui(l(> to Rural 
Data, was prepared at the request of the Rural l{conornic F\)!iey Program ol 
Ihe Aspen Institute and supported with funds from The Pord foundation. 
Staff from both organizations recognize that reliable and timely data are a 
prerequisite for sound planning and development policy. Unfortunately, deci- 
sion makers in rural communities are often hampered in their work because 
they don't know that such data exist or where to find them. 

Hence, our purpose in writing this book is to acquaint researchers with 
data thev can use to describe and better understand rural communities. We 
have written primarily for people in locally based organizations, but we hope 
that resea rc fie rs in universities, state government, and policy institutes will 
also find the book useful. 



Background 

Rural America has experienced dramatic demographic and economic 
changes in the last several decades. During the l%()s and '70s, population 
and employment in rural communities grew and the long-standing gap 
between rural and urban incomes became smaller. Just when many analysts 
were predicting an economic revival in rural America, the fortunes turned 
and news from the heartland became relentlessly discouraging. The income 
gap began to grow again and migration from rural to urban areas resumed. 

Although populatiim data from the early 19S)()s show that conditions are 
improving in many small towns, national-level statistics still tell of a rural 
America that lags behind the rest of the country in income and job growth. 
Poverty and unemployment rates are higher, education levels lower, and the 
effects of recession often more severe. Hspecially in the Midwest, many rural 
places are steadily losing population as people leave in search of better jobs 
In small cotnmutiities that have been hard hit economically and lost popula- 
tion, access to health care, education, and other services is often a serious 
problem. 

People w ho work with and live in rural places are searching for new ifevel- 
(^pment imulels that pri)mise tnore stability and prosperity than in tin.* past. 
\Miile some people still yearn for the '‘good old days," others agree that if 
uiral communities are to survive - let alotie piosper- they tmist foul new 
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g(Kids to produce, new services to offer, and new ways of interacting with 
each other and the world around them. Many communities are making 
progress toward these goals by finding new ways to cooperate, share 
resources, and take advantage of savings that often come with increased si/e 
(12).* Accomplishing these goals is an enormous challenge that requires reli- 
able information and analysis. 

Unfortunately, data collection efforts have not kept pace with changing 
rural conditions. Part of the leason for the gaps in rural data is obvious: the 
cost of collecting reliable statistical data increases as population becomes 
more sparse. To save money, most data collection activities use sample 
designs that yield more infonnation for urban than rural areas. Sampling 
rates typically used in national surveys produce enough observations to nuike 
estimates with relatively small sampling errors in urban areas but not in rural 
areas. Despite these problems, a wealth of secondary data is available to 
describe rural places, people, and businesses. This book documents these 
data sources for both experienced researchers and local decision makers who 
are unfamiliar with statistical data.' 



What Are “Rural” Data? 

In the context of identifying data sources, “rural ' is a geographic concept 
based on two standards defined by federal agencies that collect statistics. 
The first standard is the urban/rural designation used by the bureau of the 
('ensus in its decennial count of population and housing units. According to 
the Bureau's definition, an urban area is any incorporated or unincorporated 
place with a population of at least 2,.S()(). Hverything else is rural. 

The second standard is the metropolitan designation assigned to every 
IJ.vS. county by the Office ol Management and Budget, (’ounties are consid 
ered metropolitan if they have city w ith a [>opulation of at least 5().(H)() or 
close economic ties with such a city. All other counties- 2.276 in IW.V -are 
nonmvtropohtan. Because the county *s the building block of the vast major- 
ity of federal data systems, nonmetro counties arc the building blocks of 
rural data systems, if only by default. 

We emphasi/e that almost without exception, data on rural places in the 
I hiited States are based on one of these twa> definitions. Whe.i it conics to sta 
tislics. the (lesignalion of “rural" refers either to a place with less than 2..SOO 
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people or to a nonmelropolitan county. Because very few Federal agencies 
collect data in a way that yields statistics on places with populations ot less 
than 2,5(K), most of the data we use to describe "rural places actually 
describes nonmetropolitan counties, 

Luckily, we can spe;ik a little more precisely about nonmetro counties by 
using two classification schemes developed by the USDAs F-cononiic 
Research Service (HRS). The first is the Beale coding system, which classi- 
fies six groups ot nonmetro counties according to how urban or rural their 
population is (based on the C ensus Bureau s detinition ot rural ) and 
whether or not they are adjacent to metropolitan areas (see box). At one end 
of the nonmetro spectrum are "urbanized adjacent" counties that have an 
urban population ot at least 2(),()0() and are adjacent to a metro area. At the 
other end are "totally mral nonadjacent" counties that ( I ) have no urban pop- 
ulation (that is, no place wiili a pi>pulation ot at least 2,5(K)) and (2) arc not 
adjacent to a metro area, (('odes tor all D.S. counties are available on diskette 
from "HRS ’.)ata," Room 22S, 1301 New York Avenue N.W., Washington, 
1X\ 2t)(K)5-47KK. C'all (202) 21^-05.^ for more information.) 

The second classification scheme we can use to be more precise about non- 
metro counties is the IiRS C'ounty Typology system, which F,RS recently 
revised (4). It includes six mutually exclusive economic types. Hive ot 
them — farming, mining, manutacturing, government, and services retied 
dependence on particular economic specializations. A sixth type, called 
"nonspecialized," includes counties not classitied as liaving any ot the tivc 



Beale Nonmetro County 
Classification 


Number of Counties 


Urban population of 20.000 or rTiore, 
and adjacent to a metro area 


133 


Urban population of 20.000 or more, 
and not adjacent to a rr^etro area 


113 


Urban population of 2,b00 -19,999, 
and adjacent to a metro area 


61 1 


Urban population of 2.500-19,999, 
and not adjacent to a metro area 


M / 


('omplotoly rural (no places with 
a population of 2,h00 or morel, tinrj 
adjacent to a n'letro area 


24/ 


Cr npletely rural (no places with 
a population of 2,b00 or nu)re), arul 
not tidjaccM'it to a rnetro arf'a 


!)2!) 


Total nonmetiQ r.our^tie.s 


2,2/6 
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Definitions used in the ERS County Typology (4) 

Economic Types 

Farming-dependent Farming contributed a weighted annual average of 
20 percent or more of total labor and proprietor -ncome the three 
years from 1987 to 1989. There are 556 farming-dependent counties, 

Mining-dependent Mining contributed a weighted annual average of 1 5 
percent or more of total labor and proprietor income over the three years 
from 1987 to 1989. There are 146 mining-dependent counties, 

Manufacturing-dependent Manufacturing contributed a weighted an- 
nual average of 30 percent or more of total labor and proprietor income 
over the three years from 1987 to 1989 There are 506 manufacturing- 
dependent counties. 

Government-dependent Government activities contributed a weighted 
annual average of 25 percent or more of total labor and proprietor income 
over the three years from 1987 to 1989. There are 244 government- 
aependent counties, 

Servfces-dependent Service activities (private and personal services, 
wholesale and retail trade, finance and insurance, transportation and pub- 
lic utilities) contributed a weighted annual average of 50 percent or more 
of total labor and proprietor income over the three years from 1987 to 
1989. There are 323 services depf^ndent counties, 

Nonspeciafized Counties not classified as a specialized economic type 
over the three years from 1987 to 1989 There are 484 nonspecialized 
counties 

Policy Types 

Retiremern destinaticn The population aged 60 years and over in 1990 
increased by 15 percent or more from 1980-90 through in r-nigration of 
people There are 190 retirement -destination counties 

Federal lands Federally owned lands made up 30 percent or more of a 
county's land area in 1987, There are 2 70 Federal lands counties 

Commuting Workers aged 16 years end over comr^nuting to |Obs out- 
side their county of residence were 40 percent or more of all the 
county's workers in 1990, There are 381 commuting counties. 

Persistent poverty Persons with poverty-ievel income m the preceding 
year were 20 percent or more of total population in each of four years: 
1960, 1970, 1980, ai'id 1990 There are 535 persistent poverty counties. 

Jransfers dependent Incorno from transfer payments (Federal, state, 
and local) contributed a weigfitod amMjal average of 25 percent or more 
of total personal income over the three years from 1987 to 1989 There 
are 381 transfers doper, dent counties 




Organization of the BtH>k 

economic specializations. The HRS County Typology scheme also identifies 
five overlapping, polic'y-relevani types: retirement-destination, Federal 
lands, persistent poverty, commuting, and transfers-dependent. 

State tables containing the HRS county classification codes, with descrip- 
tive profiles ot the ditterent county types, are available trom the HRS 
AutoHAX Service. (Dial (202) 2HM107 and request int'ormation directory 
document m-niber 56(K). See the box in C'hapter 4 in the section "Agri- 
culture” tor detail.'; on using the HRS AutoHAX.) Ihe state tables are also 
available via Intemet-Bitnet. (H-niail Peggy J. C\H)k, PH()SS(<PERS.Bl / NLi 
or Karen Mizer, KMIZER^^ERS.BITNFX tor complete information.) 

With these refinements to commonly used statistical reporting practices, 
we can at least begin to describe rural America. 1 he centerpiece ot our intor- 
niation base is the Census of Population and Housing that is conducted by the 
Department ot C'omnierce every ten years. Using this rich data tile, w'e can 
describe in detail the demographic and economic characteristics ot small area 
populations. For example, the decennial census allows us to answer ques- 
tions about work and income distribution, educational attainment, and the 
economic well-being of particular types of households. 

In between the decennial censuses, we supplement our knowledge about 
rural America with a variety of less comprehensive sources. A few examples 
make the point. Hstimates from a joint Hederal-state program give us a rough 
idea of population change in small areas trom year to year. Hie economic 
censuses that are conducted every five years permit us to describe the struc- 
ture and activity of the most important industries in each county in the United 
States (albeit with few details). The Bureau ot H.coriomic Analysis estimates 
annual county- level per capita and total personal income and its components. 
And, data published in the County and Cit\ Data Book describe the health 
resources and status of county populations. 

Who needs this kind of data? The answer is: people who analy/.e and 
make decisiems about where rural communities are heading. Public and pri- 
vate community development practitioners, university researchers, elected 
officials, and policy makers from the local u> the Federal level all use data 
and information about rural communities. I he purpose ot this book is to help 
them find what they need. 



Organization of the Book 

('hapter 1 describes a tew basic concepts tor readers who are not experienced 
data users. The topics discussed are: primary vs. secondary data; survey vs. 
administrative data; sample vs. population surveys; the media in which data 
are available; census geography; data mapping; and public vs. private data. 
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Introduction 



Chapter 2 provides an overview of major data sources that can be used to 
describe rural communities, including the Census Bureau’s decennial and 
current population programs; the Census Bureau’s agricultural, economic, 
and government censuses; personal income data from the Bureau of 
Hconomic Analysis; and labor market data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, The chapter concludes by explaining where reseaichers can find 
data that are issued by these agencies, as well as where they can find more 
information about their state and region. 

Chapters 3, 4, and 5 show how researchers can use Federal, state, and local 
data to understand social and economic change in the very diverse commu- 
nities that make up rural America. Sample counties from the FKS County 
Typology groups are used to put the data sources in context. Th.s classifica- 
tion scheme enables us to show how various data sources can be used to 
explore major mral issues, including the perfonnance of critical economic 
sectors, population change, and persistent rural po\erty, 

'Hie sample counties are: 

• Attala County. Mississippi, a “nonspecial i/ed. ' “persistent poverty." 
and “transfers-dependent" county; 

• Coos County, New' Hampshire, a “manufacturing-dependent" county; 

• Kossuth County. Iowa, a “farming-dependent" county; 

• Latah County, Idaho, a “government-dependent" county; 

• Nicholas County, West Virginia, a “mining-dependent" and “transfers- 
dependent" county; and 

• Yavapai County. Arizona, a “services -dependent." “retirement desti- 
nation." and “Federal lands" county. 

riie appentlices provide readers with postal and electronic addresses and 
phone numbers for state and Federal offices that house or collect data. They 
also give details about Census Bureau publications and economic census pro- 
grams. A glossary at the end of the book gives definitions of research and sta- 
tistical terms and. finally, a reference table on the inside (>ack cover explains 
acronyms used in the text. 

Several comments before we begin; l*irst. most of this book concerns data 
reported by f*'ederal agencies. Ihiwever. researcl ers who are interested pri- 
marily in local conditions may find more up-to-date and detailed data from 
state and private sources (such as local employers). We also encourage peo 
pie to pursue eontacts in their own communities, as well as stale resources 
(sec Appendix I)). 

SeciUid. know ing where to find reliable data is only one important part of 
research. Also critical is interpretation and analysis for decision making. Id 
find out what kind of analysis has been done on mral communities in sour 
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Ofisani/alion of ihc B(K>k 

State or region, contact your state land grant university. Regional Rural 
Development Center, or state Rural Development Council. Tliese organiza- 
tions are discussed i\t the end of Chapter 2. 

Finally, three caveats about using the data described here: First, the value 
of nu)st data lies not with a single statistic tor one particular area, but in com- 
parable statistics for different areas or different time periods. For example, an 
individual county’s unemployment rate is more telling when compared to the 
rate in surrounding counties because it is put in a relative context. Our sta- 
tistical indicators are tiK) imprecise to contain “absolute truth’ by themselves. 

Second, statistics are only as valuable as the questions people ask. The 
most carefully collected data are useless il researchers have not asked ques- 
tions whose answers inform us about issues that matter. To emphasize that 
gt)od research begins with giK>d questions, data in this book are described in 
the conlex! of how they ; an be used. It is hoped that the illustrative questions 
we pose w ill encourage more substantive and usetul research on mral com- 
munities. 

riiird, we have irietl to provide accurate addresses and phone numbers tor 
the varit)us information contacts in this book. However, many agencies 
mo\e or change phone numbers periodically. If you are unable to reach a 
contact with the information we provide here, please persevere by calling 
directory assistance or the state or regional office of the agency you are try- 
ing io contact. 
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Data Concepts 



diiia . . . lliings known or assumed; taels or figures tfoni w tiieli eon- 
elusions ean he* inferred; information (h) 

statistics . . . faels or data of a numerieal kind, assembled, elassified, 
and tabulated so as to present signifieant information about a given 
subjeei (6) 



Kinds of Data 

Statistieal dataeome from either primary or seeondary st)urees. Primarx data 
are tliose eolleeted dire*etly by a re sea re tier lor a s pee i tie study, using, for 
example, personal or leleptione interviews. Scaindan soim cs are existing 
data (eolleeted by a government institution or private vetulor) tliat a 
researeher uses for his or her panieular analysis. 'I'his b<H)k is solely eon- 
cerned with seeondary data sourees. I'o ttie extent tliat you II nd seeondatN 
sources inadequate (because ot detail, aeeuraey. or timeliness). yt>u may want 
to eolleet [irimary data. Metlioils to c risider include eondueiing survey 
researeti. eontent analysis, or tlie ease stmly teelinique (Hj). 

Seeondary data are eolleeted in either survey form (by tlie ('ensus Rureau. 
tor example) or administratively in ttie course of an organi/ation’s normal 
business (by the Inlemal Revenue Service or Social Seeurity Admin isiration. 
tor example). Moth survey and administrative ilata are discussed in tliis book. 



How Data Are Available 

Statistieal data are typieally issueil in one or both ot two formats. I tie first is 
'tiard copy.’* either m a publieatioti or oti a computer [irinlout. Published data 
and computer printouts reijuire tio special equipment to use atui ate, at least 
t(>r now, tlie tiiost leadily availalile. However, they are also the bulkiest aiit) 
often do not eonlatn as much detail as otlier formats, nor aa* they reuulativ 
reissued when data are revised, hurthei more, tiard eopv data tiiust be manip 
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How Data Are Available 



ulatod or “recombined" by hand. Only occasionally do eovernmenl agencies 
accept requests tor computer printouts of specially tabulated data. 

The second tbrniat in which statistical data are issued is electronic, tliat is, 
computer readable on either diskette, CD-ROM, tape, or “online." Data 
diskettes are available from many agencies and are commonly used for rela- 
tively small data sets. CD-ROMs are compact disks with “read-only" mem 
ory and much larger storage capacities than diskettes. "Hiey are expensive lot 
the (Kcasional data user and require a special computer drive to use, but they 
are increasingly available in libraries. Diskettes and CD ROMs olten come 
with utility software that makes them user friendly. In addition, more and 
more software is being written to meet the needs of I ess-special i/ed users. 

lapes are used only by researchers who have access to a mainframe com- 
puter and who need very large data sets. 'Diey typically require programming 
expertise to use. 

Online data files can be accessed with a modem device, which makes it 
possible for computers to communicate with each other via telephone lines. 
Using a modem, you can read or obtain online data by connecting your per- 
sonal computer to one of a variety of online commercial services, such as 
Prodigy or CompuServe. One example of an online database is the Census 
Bureau's ('HNDA'rA. It is accessible through C'ompuServe and DIAITXi 
infomiation services (see Appendix b). bAen without subscribing to a com- 
mercial service, you can access some (inline databases on electronic bulletin 



Public agencies make data available through the 
Internet . . . 

The Census Bureau and many other agencies are beginning to put data 
online so people with personal computers anci a moden'i no longer need 
bulky, hard co[)y reports. For example, CFNDAIA is the Census Bureau's 
online database. It gives data users access to basic information about 
where to go for help with Census data, as well as more detaileo infor- 
TTiatton, including defr tions of Census goograf)hy, press releases, data 
from the 1990 Census ‘ F\)pulation and Housing and the 199? [‘conomic 
Censuses, and otfior (^tmsus programs 
If you have access to Internet or a commercial service account, you can 
senrf electronic rtiail and also hook irito computer sites where data and 
otfier information are stored Giving comfilcMe instructions on how to 
access all tlie different databases that migfit be of interest to our readers 
IS beyond the scope of this l)ook How(iV(?r, wn fiavr? provided r^amcis, 
InterrKit addresses, and tcHophonc? fMjmt-)ers for agf?ncies that providf' 
online data (see Af)p(?ndix I ) Since more organizations go online all the 
tirTie, we rujggrist tfiat read(Ms corMact 'g)(v:tfi(' a(j(MicK'!^ tf) fmd nut wfiat 
data are <avatlai)le 
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10 Data ('onccpls 

board services (BBS) tor the cost o\ the phone cal! (long distance in most 
cases). 

Many agencies use a hybrid of electronic technology that enables data 
users to ac cess hard copies of reports via facsimile or ‘fax.” I sually, this 
involves calling from the touch-tone phone on a fax machint', selecting 
numerical options in response to a recorded menu, and immediati ly (or later 
when you leave your fax number) receiving a hard copy by returr fax. 

This hiK)k focuses on data that are publicly accessible .'ither in hard copy 
or electronic format, online, or in depository libraries. Kesearefers should 
contact the issuing agency if they require tape files and have the necessary 
hardware and expertise. 



Population versus Sample Data 

b-ach decade since 1790, the U.S. Census Bureau has conducted a population 
census. Arensu.s is a count, or enumeration, of the total population in a given 
area. Censuses can include things other than people. Since 1940, for example, 
the Census Bureau has also enumerated housing units. 

Planning for the 1990 decennial census oegan in the early 191>0s. Its total 
cost was roughly $I!.6 billion By mid- 1990, the Bureau employed about 
476,(KK) tempt>rary workers in addition to its regular staff. The cost of each 
census has been increasing. In I9H0, the cost per person was about $4, while 
in 1990 it was about $10. Much of the increase has been due to more exten- 
sive follow-up work to improve resfx>nse rates. Now that the 1990 census 
population reports are all issued, data arc available for areas as small as sin- 
gle blocks. 

C ontrast the decennial census with the Census Bureau’s Current Population 
vSurvey (CPS), a monthly survey that gathers information from a sample of 
the population — about 5(),(K)0-6(),(KK) households. A sample is “part” of a 
population carefully selected to represent the “who'ie” population. I'he 
Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Bl.S) use the (T\S sample 
to estimate many widely quoted statistics, including the national unemploy- 
ment rate and the percentage of families with inciwiie bdi^w the poverty level. 

The kind of data collected in the CPS is similar to that in the decennial cen- 
sus, but because it is comes from a sample, it cannot he used to analyze areas 
below the regional (and in a few cases, the slate) level. Hstiniatcs about 
smaller geographic areas are less reliable because of ihe relatively small sam- 
ple size. 

Sampling is critical to research. By seientifieally choosing a sample of 
observations that represents an entire population, researehers save money iiul 
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Census (leography and the Notion of Rural 1 1 

lime on data collection and analysis. 1'hey survey fewer people and tliey 
process fewer data.’ 

To better understand this point, consider the case of poverty estimates from 
the Bureau of the Census. Using only CPS sample data, the Bureau estimates 
the number of persons and families with incomes below the poverty level 
for the nation as a whole, for regions of the country (South and non-South), 
and for certain demographic groups (such as female-headed households in 
non metro areas). The Pederal government gets the statistics it needs (and 
saves money) hy surveying only a representative sample in helween the 
decennial census years. 

Many of the data sources described in this bcx)k are derived from samples 
of a population rather than from censuses. How the sample is selected, how' 
large it is, and how' much variation it contains all affect how much confidence 
we can have in the accuracy of sample estimates, A larger, more uniform sam- 
ple yields more precise estimates, that is, a smaller sampling error. We 
encourage readers who use secondary, sample data to take sampling error into 
account; it is typically explained in the technical docurricntation for each data 
source. 



Census Geography and the Notion of RuraP 

The U.S. Census Bureau, which produces much of the data discussed in this 
KK^k, reports statistics for geographical areas ranging from the entire United 
States to single city blcKks. Some of the areas are governmental units (legally 
defined areas such as states and counties), while others are defined by the 
Census Bureau to collect and organi/.e the data (such as census tracts and 
block groups). Understanding Census Bureau geography is an important part 
of making the most effective use of the agency's data. 

Figure 1 illuslrales the four census regions defined for the United Slates. 
They include the West, Midwest, Northeast, and South. Fiach region is com- 
posed of two or more geographic divisions or groupings of states. The states 
themselves consist of counties and their ecjuivah nts (3,143 plus 7S in Puerto 
Kico and ^1 in outlying areas such as Guam and American Samoa). 



•Tor a rionlccimical tlKcusMon ot sampling, soo //tn\ rtf ('ont/ut f Ytfur On n Sun ex 
( If}). Nolc that some ti.ita eollcetod m llie decennial census are also sample based See 
('hapier 2. 

' This disciissior; is al'siracled from “A (iuide lo Stale and I an al (Vosiis Oeography*’ 
(3:}) and ( ^ 'v (iuuh' i2.^i 
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Figure 1 Census regions and geographic divisions of (he United Stales. 




I S DepartnuMU ot t'onmuTi c, Hurcaii nt ihe Census i ^ 



iMgurc 2 shows the national gcogianhie relalionsliips used by the C ensus 
Bureau. C'ounlies are divided into either (1) niitior civil divisiiuis (VK'Dsi. 
which are town and township governmental units tahoirl M).(MM) 'otalt. or (2) 
census county divisions (CX'l)s). (‘C‘l)s are sialisi’cal units designated In the 
CVnsus Bureau in slates where M(‘l)s do not exist or are not lunclioning gov 
ernmenls. They total .^.SSl (plus M hoioughs and 40 “census suhaieas ' in 
Alaska, and 2S2 “unorgani/ed territories" in various states) 

In addition to being divided into counties (and MC'Ds and ('(’Dsi. staler 
are also divided into ( 1 ) incorporated pKices, w hich are governmental desig 
nations; (2) census designated places ((4)Ps). which ate unincor[)or.tted, 
closely setlleil p(^[>ulalion centers usually with populaiioris ol at leasi I.OOO, 
and (4) consolidated cities, a special governmental uml recognized loi the 
first lime in tlie IWO decennial census. (Consolidated cities are units ol l»Kal 
government in which the local incorporateil govermiienl has merged with the 
county or M(‘l). Incorporated places and ('I)IN sometimes cn»ss toiintv 
boundaries and iire ihcrelore shown sepal alelv liom the vountv hierauliv m 
I'igure 2. 
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Figure 2 National geographic relationships. 
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In the past. MCDs and CCDs were further divided into either enumeration 
districts (primarily in rural areas) or block groups. IJnlortunately. this system 
made legislative redistricting ditticuh lor the states. Districts and HUkK 
groups were too huge for precise, small-area population counts, and further- 
more. their boundaries did not always coincide with voting districts. To rem- 
edy these problems, the C ensus Bureau divided the entire Dnited States into 
blocks for the Census. 1'he definition of a Nock is a ‘po^yg^^^^ with dis- 
cernable geographic features.** Bli'cks have no minimum population. In 199(), 
the average block si/e was 70 people, 

In rural areas, blcK'k boundaries may be visible features such as roads, pow- 
erlines, and sliorelines. Ihey may also include features such as fence lines, 
canyons, and ravines. Block- level statistics include all those data collected on 
the C'ensus lUireau's short-form** c|uestionnaire (see Chapter 2). Ihis infor 
mation is available through all State Data C enters (see Appendix D). 

figure } illustrates C*ensus Bureau small-area geography. In this scheme, 
the county is the largest area. It contains ( I ) MC*Ds or C C Ds, and (2) census 
tracts or block numbering areas (HNAs). I^ach census tract or BN A is made 
up of several block groups <B(is) and consists ot several iiklividual blocks 
identified by a V digit number, for example, in t mu .T BN A #502 has three 
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Data Concepts 



Figure 3 Census srnall-arca geography. 
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block groups. Tlie lour blocks nunibcrctl T()l-T04 make up l^lock (iroup T 
within BNA #502. 

In non metropolitan et)ut(lies. which we discuss be I o vs. MNAs fiave an aver 
age populatioti of* under 4,(H)0. Block groups av erage about 700 people, atid 
blocks about 30. In more .sparsely populated areas, blocks typically cover a 
larger geograph ie urea; the reverse is true lor tnore densely populated areas 
2d.). 

Bh)ck-level data are only available on computer tape (Summary Tape laic 
IB) and laser disk K'D-KOM). Many data users like to use the CD-ROM 
{I WO (V/tv/fv of Population and Housing Block Statistics, C4)90-IB-1). Id 
find out where blocks are located and identiTy a particular ItKation by block 
number. t>nc must look at an actual Census map ol the area, beginning with 
tin: countv and moving to subsequently sitialler geographic divisions. 
!)epository libraries equipped to use (‘D-ROM usually have corresponding 
maps lor the stale. Alternatively, contaci sour regional Census lUireau otllce 
or State Data ('enter (see Appendices !) and 1*). 

The ('ensiis Bureau uses two otliei classification schemes that are pertinent 
to rural data use. As explained in ihe Introduction, the first scheme classifies 
all counties as either metropolitan or nonmelropolitan. The OlTiee ot 
Management and Budget (OMB) has designated some 254 metropolitan sta- 
tistical areas (MS As). In New Idigland. MS As consist ol‘ cities and towns, but 
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Census Geography and the Notion of Kura! 

elsewhere they are made up ot one or more whole counties around a large 
population center together with adjacent communities which are socially and 
economically integrated with the central county. Integration is measured in 
terms of the number of workers who commute to the central county. 

An MSA must have either: (I) a city (i.e., an incorporated place) with a 
population of at least .5(),(K)(); or (2) an urbanized area (i.e., a Census desig- 
nated area with a population of at least 5(),(K)()) and a total MSA population 
of at least 1(K),(KK) (75,0(K) in New Hngland). For the precise definition, see 
“A Guide to State and Local C’ensus Geography" (34). OMB reviews the offi- 
cial MSA definition each decade prior to the decennial census. 

People who live in metropolitan counties comprise the metro population, 
while eve»^’one else makes up the nonmetro population. In 1993, OMB clas 
silled 2,276 counties as nonrnetropolitaii based on 1990 census data. These 
counties are indicated in l^igurc 4. 

The second scheme breaks the total population into either urban or rural. 
All persons living in urbanized areas (defined as central cities and surround- 
ing densely settled territory with a combined population of' at least 5(),(KK)) as 
well as those living in places with a population ot at least 2,5(K) are classified 



Figure 4 Noninetro and nielro eoiinlios in liie United Stales. 
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Data C'lmcepts 



as urban. The rest of the [>opulation is considered rural. Further .»ubcategories 
are pi>ssible, such as “rural fami/rural nonfarni" and "rural places (less than 
2,5()0)/other rural (nonplace), “ 

The meiro/nonmetro and urbanymral schemes are based on different con- 
cepts so they are not interchangeable, although many people confuse the two. 
For anyone w ho uses "rural" data, it is essential to understand that the Census 
Bureau's urban/rural split actually cuts across the metro/nonmetro split — 
urban areas exist within nonmetro counties and rural areas exist within metro 
counties. 



Two useful publications on Census Bureau geography . . . 

"A Guide to State and Local Census Geography" (34) includes diagrams, 
definitions tor all Census geographic areas, and a glossary. It also profiles 
each state by population, land area, and the number and type of each 
geographic area, including American Indian and Alaska Native Areas 
(Al/ANAs). 

"Maps and More: Your Guide to Census Bureau Geography" (36) is a 
brochure that defines each type of geographic area, explains small-area 
Census geography in detail, and tells how to read census tract and county 
block maps. It also lists available maps and related data products, and 
describes TtGLR, the Census Bureau's new system for integrating data 
and maps 



Mapping; A New Way to Visualize Data 

One of the most exciting, recent innovations in information technology is the 
set of tools (hat enables data users to show information on maps. Brielly, this 
technology links socioeconomic or other data to geographic coordinates. For 
example, it is now relatively easy to visually display on a map how poverty 
rates vary within a county, or how groundwater contamination is concentrated 
in areas with certain types of agricultural production. 

To help automate mapping for the I ^>90 decennial census, the ('ensus 
Bureau worked with the U.S. Geological Survey to develop a database of 
geographic and map information. The result is the TIGFIR database, which 
stands for Topologically Integrated Geographic f incoding and Referencing. 
The earliest version of I'lGFiR required a large computer with a "digitizer" or 
device that allows the user to convert spatial measurements into digital, com- 
puter readable data. However, the IW2 TIGFiR Hies are available on C'D- 
ROM and come with LandView, a public domain software program devel 
oped by the I nvironmental Protection Agency. It allows users to create maps 
with a persoiuil computer and then link the maps with selected I WO census 
data. 



Figure 5 LandView software can be used to generate maps for small areas. 
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Using LandView, dala users can generate a map that includes 1990 census 
tracts, block numbering areas (BN As), block groups (BGs), and blcK'ks, and 
displays selected, block group-level data. Depository libraries that have the 
new version ot’TIGKR will also have the LandView software, Hven though 
LandView can be used on a personal computer, loading all the dala for any 
given geographic area, even counties, lakes some lime because of the large 
files. If vou want to create a map, call your library ahead of time to let them 
know you are coming and to specify the geographic areas in which you are 
interested. You can also contact your Census Bureau regional office for help. 

A word about l.andView: 1’his software is a great step toward making map- 
ping dala available to the general public. However, the federal government is 
not allowed to provide software that competes with commercial vendors. 
Therefore, while LandView does perform basic map daia retrieval and draw- 
ing functions, it is less sophisticated than other mapping or GIS (geographic 
intdniialiori system) programs that use TIGHR files, figure 5 illustrates the 
kind of map that can be created for small areas, in this case, for part of 
Yavapai County, Arizona. 



Public versus Private Data 

The C'ensus Bureau and other federal, stale, and local agencies are public 
dala sources. I'he dala they estimate or collect are produced at public expense 
in order to carry out some statutorily initialed program or regulation. These 
agencies make data available to the public on a cost recovery basis or free of 
charge, as a public service. 

In contrast, private dala organizations offer repackaged public dala or data 
they collect themselves, always for a fee. There are both for-profit and non- 
profit private dala firms, fheir main customers are businesses that need easy- 
to-use, current statistics and forecasts to evaluate consumer markets. One pri- 
vate demographic firm, for example, sells a database containing current and 
projected population estimates by age, sex, income, education, and other 
characteristics for all zip codes, minor civil divisions, and counties in the 
United Stales. 

As a rule, such firms are more reliable for urban areas than for rural, pri- 
marily because their business clientele are interested in larger, ccnicentraled 
markets. However, some privately issued data products may suit a panicular 
rural researcher's needs. A good place to start hunting for a suitable private 
dala vendor is The Insider's (luide to Demo^ruphie Know-How by Diane 
(*ris|x.‘ll. available from American Demograpliics Press for $49.9.S. American 
Demographics also publishes an annually uptlated special ri'port called 
"Directory of Demographic lYoducts and Services," which sells foi SIO. ('all 
(XOO) H2S ll.V^ for more information, 
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Overview of Sources 



The core of our knowledge about rural issues conies from the Census ol 
Population and Housing conducted by the Federal government every ten 
years. We supplement these decennial census data with other statistics IVom 
the Bureau of the Census and with information from a variety of other 
Federal, state, and local agencies (Figure 6). 

In the sections below, we describe the most important sources of data that 
researchers can use to analyze rural issues. The chapter closes with a discus- 
sion of state and regional sources ot rural information. 



The Decennial Census of Population and Housing 

The Census Bureau is the Federal agency that is primarily responsible for 
collecting and publishing information about individuals, households, busi- 
nesses, and governments. Foremost among the agency's activities is the 
decennial census, which is an invaluable source of information for two rea- 
sons. First, it is exceptionally rich in the detail it provides, and second, it is 
nationally uniform for all geographic areas. In fact, the decennial census is 
our only nationally uniform, small-area source ot data on such important top- 
ics as educational attainment, poverty, and cKcupation. It is important to 
understand that while local organizations, businesses, and government agen- 
cies often conduct surveys or estimate such information from secondary 
sources, their data cannot be compared to other areas in the country because 
they do not use uniform definitions and methods. 

I'he U.S. Constitution called for the Federal government to count the pop- 
ulation every ten years beginning in 1790. The primary reason for conduct- 
ing this decennial census was to apportion or divide the number ot members 
of the House of Representatives among the states according to their popula- 
tion. The second reason was to assess the nation's military and industrial 
strength by counting the number of males old enough to tight in the militia 
and work in the labor force (32). 

vSince 1940, the decennial census has also included the C'ensus of Housing, 
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Figure 6 Major sources of data on ni)n metro and rural areas. 



Census of Population and Housing 

(Bureau of the Census, every ten years) 



Agriculture, Economic, and Government Censuses 

(Bureau of the Census, every five years) 



Current 
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(Bureau of the 
Census, 
j monthly and 
annual) 



County 

Business 

Patterns 

(Bureau of the 
Census, annual) 



County and 
City Data Book 

(Bureau of the 
Census, 
periodic) 



Labor Market 
Information 

(Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 
monthly, quar- 
terly. annual) 



Regional 

Economic 

Information 

System 

(CD-ROM) 
(Bureau of 
Economic 
Anaivsis, 
arrual) 



USA Counties 

(CO-ROM) 

(Bureau of the Census, annual) 



Administrative and survey data from other 
Federal agencies, such as: 

• National Agncuttural Statistics Service 
i • Internal Revenue Service 
] • Social Security Administration 



: Administrative and survey data from state 
I and local agencies, such as: 

I • Employment security 
! • Education 
I • Health and Welfare 



whicli counts and collects descriptive intonnalion about the nation s occu- 
pied housing units. 

In April 1990, the Bureau of the Census eonducted the 21st decennial cen- 
sus. As in past censuses, the agency tried to survey every household in the 
United States. Roughly five out of every six households received a "short- 
torrn" questionnaire containing the so called “ lOO-pcrccnt" items, or core 
population and [lousing tjuestions. 

The remaining households, numbering roughly 17 7 millifin, received the 
'long form," which contained more detailed questions in addition to the same 
l(K)-perccnt items as tlie forni.^ Households in rural areas were over- 
sampled, that is, proportionately more received the long form ( l-in-2 instead 
of the average 1-in-h), so that small area data could he estimated with an 
acceptable sampling error. Alaska Native villages and American Indian reser 



Mile issue n| how many hoiisefiolils sfuuihl leeeive the loiiii torm was liotiv eoniesial 
and was linalK resf>l\al in summer. The ( )l'lue of Manajjemenl <iikI wauled 

to lediiee the sample r ite in the interest ot minmn/ing lespondent Burden I he Bureau (»t 
tlie ( ensus (and others) argiiefi tfuU die v.tlue ot die <idt}itional daM oiitweiglied respon 
dent hurden 
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vations were also sam- 
pled at the higher rate to 
ensure a sufficient num- 
ber of observations. 

By law, the Census 
Bureau was required to 
deliver final population 
counts to the President 
by December 31, 1990. 

These counts are used in reapportioning representation in the U.S. C'ongress. 



According to the Census Act of 1790, the 
purpose of the census was to learn the 
numbe' of inhabitants in various geographic 
groupings, "omitting Indians not taxed, and 
distinguishing free persons, .from all others: 
the sex and color of free persons, and the 
number of free males 16 years of age and 
older " 



By April 1. 1991, the Bureau delivered census figures accurate to the block 
level for purposes of state congressional redistricting. Other tabulations and 
publications were completed by the end of 1993 (24). (See Appendix A tor a 
detailed list of Census reports that contain data tor rural areas.) 

The 1990 shoil form contained questions about; 



Population 

Name 

Household relationship 

Sex 

Age 

Marital status 
Race 

Hispanic origin 



Housing 

Number of units in structure 
Number of rooms in unit 
Tenure (owned or rented) 

Value of home or monthly rent 
Congregate housing (meals included in rent) 
Vacancy characteristics 



Tips on Community Research: How to Locate and L^se Data 

• Find a well-informed, helpful reference librarian who can assist 
you in tracking down documents, phone numbers, and personal 
contacts. Try your public hbnry first, but if help is unavailable, go to 
the library at the nearest community college. 

• If no one in your community can help you find the data you need, 
call the source. Keep calling until you got what you need Reference 
books like those discussed later m this chapter are intended to help 
you find people to call 

• Read the technical documentation that accompanies each of your 
data sources. This material explains how tfie data were collected and 
(jofines terms used ir^ the document It may be helpful to review the 
(luestionnaire that was used to coilc?ct the data Scjmo agencies wil! 
make questionnaires available uf)on request 

• Be precise in your use of research terms. Make sure yo j under 
stand tfie dofirutions of terms you use to doscrit)0 tfio characteristics 
of your conuoiinity, sudi as tabor tofcr, unemployment nVo, and 
povetty level H(‘fc‘r to the C 3 k)ss<)ry at the omi of this book, as W(jII as 
to the documentation th.at accomf)ar'ues yoiir (iata source 
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The 1990 long form contained questions aK)ut: 



Population 

Social cha rac (eristics: 
Education — enrollment and 
attainment 

Place of birth, citizenship, 
and year of entry to United 
States 
Ancestry 

Language spoken at home 

Migration (residence in I9S5) 

Disability 

Fertility 

Veteran status 



Housing 

Year moved into residence 
Number of bedrooms 
Plumbing and kitchen facilities 
Telephone 

Autos, light trucks, and vans 
Heating fuel, water source, and method 
of sewage disposal 
Year structure built 
Condominium status 
Farm residence 

Shelter costs, including utilities 



Economic characteristics: 

Labor force 

Occupation, industry, and class of worker 
Place of work and commuting to work 
Work experience and income in I9S9 
Year last worked 

Figure 7 illustrates part of a sample page from the 1990 Census of Popu- 
lation and Fiousing report. Social and Economic Characteristics, for Yavapai 
County, Arizona. 

Data from the decennial and other censuses are now available on CI^- 
ROM. Compared to the Census Bureau's printed reports, its CD-ROM files 
have more geographic detail but less detail on population characteristics for 
small areas. 

Included in the Bureau's CD-ROM files is a simple retrieval program 
called GO that's easy to use even for people with few computer skills. 
Typing *'(]0" from the CD-ROM drive starts the program and gives a list 
ot menu options. The user first selects a geographic area — for example, a 
specific county-- -and then chooses either summary characteristics or iruli- 

The Census Bureau's regional offices port 
odically offer trairimg workshops on differ 
ent data topics for exarnple, f^ow to 
access data on CD-ROM. Contact your 
regional office for the schedule and location 
of training sessions (see Appendix E ) 



vidual data items, such as 
number of households or 
racial characteristics. (In 
the case of decennial cen 
sus data, summary social 
and economic character- 
istics include population 
numbers, education, po 
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Who uses census data? 

Decision makers at all levels of government and in businesses and 
community-based organizations use summary statistics from the decen- 
nial census. Here are some examples: 

• Federal administrators use social and economic census data about 
communities to allocate billions of dollars woith of government pro- 
grams, including Community Development Block Grants, agricultural 
research, cooperative extension, and Headstart. 

• State transportation officials use cer^sus data about cortimuting pat- 
terns to plan for new highways. 

• Social service agencies use census data to identify areas with high 
concentrations of elderly people, single parent households, and other 
groups that may need special assistance. 

• F conor-nic development organizations use nsus data about educa 
tion, housing, and comriujnity infrastructure vu con^pare conditions m 
local corTU 7 iunitios and identify opportunities for development 

The Census Bure.nj r^iakes a special effort to help the public use their 
products Customer Services staff people in the Data User Services 
Division (DUSD) answer questions and make referrals to specialists 
DUSD also sells printed reports and data files from the Buri>au's cen- 
suses and surveys Call tfieni at (301) 45/-4100. 



The symbol “(D)” is the Census Bureau's guarantee of 
confidentiality. 

By law, the Census Bureau must keep individual responses to its aues- 
I tionnaires confidential No oth(;r agency, including the Internal Revenue 
Service and the tnimigration and Naturalization Service, has access to 
census records. And when the data are released to the public, they are 
conH)ine(f m such a way that we cannot recognize any individual family 
or person 1 he same gutHant('o o( confidentiality applies to Ixisinessos 
No data are rrjleaseci tiuit might permit sori^eone to Kiontify the opera- 
tion!'. of an inriividual business Ihe symt)ol "(D)'' \n a C'er'.sus report 
means that data havt) been ” sufn>u)!ise(i, ” tf'i.it is, they have not t')(.;en 
printed HerTce, information at)out iruiivicfual rfv, ponses is ru)t disclosed 



Business data tfiat are pres(.)nted tjy irniustr 
pressed for rural arr?as a^vl norMnf>tro coiintie 
t)fM of t)us.ine'iS('S ir^ industry {y 'u(.) is 

wou!(j he ea'^y to '>por 



d(i!a tfiat are pres(.)nted tjy irHiu:'>try grcvjp are froctueritty suf) 
rural tsreas a^vf nor'imrdro c(')iintif'S Ihni is l)(»cause tfi(? num 
ne'isi'S if^ industry iy 'u(.) is so iow tfial f)art!f:u'ar firms 




Part of a sample [>aue from the 1990 Census of Population Socul aiiJ lu-ono'nic Chanicicri^iU ' (CP90.?), 
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How to read data in a Census Bureau report . . . 

Figure 7 illustrates part of a typical table produced by the Census Bureau, 
In the Arizona volume of Social and Economic Characteristics, Table 154 
covers seven pages and includes data for each of the state's 1 5 counties. 
The purpose of Table 154 is to report data on the labor force characteris- 
tics of people in different racial groups and those who are of fTspamc on- 
gin. 

The first line of data, "Persons 16 years and over," includes all people 
who are at least 16 years of age in each racial and Hispanic origin group 
In Yavapai County, for example, there are 83,980 white persons 16 years 
and over, 1.239 American Indians, Eskimos, c Aleuts, and so on Note 
that since racial and Hispamc groups under a ctirtain size are not included 
in this table, there is no total column Hence, we cannot find out the total 
number of persons 16 years of age and older from Table 154 However, 
by checking the Table Finding Guide at the beginning of the voluri^e, w-e 
learn that data on the total labor force is reported m Table 144, 

The 12th line m Table 154 covers females who are at least 16 years or 
older Researchers who want to know the labor force characteristics of 
males 16 year's and over by race and Hispanic onrjin nr^ed to subtract line 
12 (female ) ' or'n line 1 (all) 

Row labels are indented (or revcise indented) to indicate subgroups 
' and percentages. For example, ime 1 includes all people 16 years and 
over, line 2 (reverse indented) includes only people 16 years and over 
who are in the labor force, and line 3 (indented further) shows the per 
centage of people 16 years and o\ 'r who are in the labor ‘orce (line 2 
divided by line 1) Line 10 includes persons age 16 years and over who 
are not in the labor force. Hence, line 2 pius line 10 (not in labor force) 
equals line 1 

Note that terms used m the table, such as "civilian labor force," are 
defined in the report appendices Check the definitions before using the 
data to describe tfie charactonstics of your community. 



\ crly status, housing, and Uibor torcc statistics. ) A lahlc with the selected tlata 
is then displayed o\\ the screen and can also he printed i^r downloaded to a 
diskette. Sonic libraries are also equipped to use h'XT K A(T. a more compli 
caled C'ensus Mureau program that allows users to read data tor nu)re than 
one geographic area at a lime (tor example, the number ol Tam i lies below the 
povertv level tor two or nune couiuics). Some libraries also luive iiune 
sopliisticaled. commercial solTware programs (hat can be used with (’I) 
KOM tiles. 

"(VuMis. ( I) KOM and You' New llori/oiis lot Microcomputer I’scrs ol 
(Vnsus MurCitu i)iila" is a booklet that gives an overview ot data iiv *iilable tMi 
CD- ROM and the soltwaie that can be used (o icail aiul manipiilalc the data. 
Single copies are tree. Order liotn (‘iisiomer Services at ( T()l ) 4.S7 410(1. 
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Current Population Reports and Surveys 

The Census Bureau also collects demographic infomiation in between the 
decennial censuses, so-called “inlercensal ' information. Under a contract 
with the Bureau of l.abor Statistics, the agency conducts the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) for which they interview a sample of between 
5().(XX) and 60.(KX) households ever)' month, CPS data are the basis for esti 
mates on employment, unemployment, poverty, income, education, and 
many other population characteristics. 

Ik'cause CPS data are from a relatively small sample, they are not a\ ail 
able below the regional level (except for some ot the larger states). However, 
they are useful for tracking national and regional (Scuith and non -South) 
trends between the decennial censuses. Some reports, for example, ‘Ineome, 
Pover , and Valuation of Noneash Benefits: 19^) .V ' also make melro/non 
metro breaks in the data and therefore give us a bird's-eye , iew ol conditions 
within the nonmetro popu lation, 

for more up-lo date information about population change and |vr capita 
money income in counties and subcounty areas, the ('erisus Bureau cooper 
ates w itii state agencies under the l*ederal -.State ('ooperative Procriim for 
Population b'stimates. In addition, many states make their own estimates 
about more detailed characteristics of local populations, such as age, race, 
and ethnieitv. These annual stalisiics enable researchers to answerquestions 
about how the composition of the loc'al population is changing. 



Other Censuses 

In aildition to tlie decennial census of population and luiusing, the ( eiisus 
Buieau conducts national agriculture, economic, and gtivernment censuses 
twice each decade in the years ending in ‘ 2" and *7." Nb>st of these censuses 
\ield data toroninties, and tn some cases, for ,ibcounty areas. 

Reports from the P)d2 censuses are being released as this b<mk goes to 
press. I hose in the P^^)2 scries tliat have the title ‘ (ieogiaphic .Aiea Senes' 
tvpicallv contain the most small area data <sce .\p[u*ndi\ B) 

I nlike the population census, which uses tbf household as its unit tU 
obscrv iition. the agriculture iind econoiiik censuses survev estiiblishinents 
I he ('eiisus Bureau defines an (‘stdhIishmrfU as a ' business or industrial unit 
iit a single phvsual location iluit [>r<Mliices or distributes im od‘ o. j»eft(ums 
seivices" f stablishmcnt lists are compiled fioni a variet;, ol admiiiis 

tiiitive siuirees aiul are iipd.Ued contiiuiallv 

for Its census ot act iciiltuie. the ( 'eiisiis But can ti les to sui v cv the o[>ei a 
toi ot eveiv establishment in the I nited States whu li liad loi [>oteiitialtv luub 
at least SI. ()()() ot agriciiliuial proiluct sales m the piecedmg ve.ir I he agri 
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The Standard Industrial Classification, or SIC, system Is a standard 
scheme for grouping establishments by the type of economic activ- 
ity In which they are primarily engaged. Researchers in and out of 
government use this system because it is so comprehensive— virtually 
all establishments can be classified. 

The SIC system is hierarchical, which means it goes from ve -7 general 
to very specific. Its broadest level has ten divisions: agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing: nnning; construction; manufacturing; transportation, com- 
munications, electric, gas, and sanitary services: wholesale trade; retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; services, and public adminis- 
tration. 

Each division is subdivided into '’2-digit” major groups, "3-digit" indus- 
try groups, and "4-digit" industries. For example. "Services” (SIC 70-89) 
IS one of the ten divisions. A subdivision within Services includes 

SIC Level Example 

Maior industry group 72 Personal services 
Industry group 721 Laundry, cleaning, garments 

Industry 721 1 Power laundries, family and commer- 

cial 

Another major industry group m the Services Division is Social 
Services, SIC 83. Advocacy groups, community development organiza- 
tions, and regional planning agencies are grouped in "Social Services, 
Not Elsewhere Classified." SIC 8399. 

The Census Bureau and other agencies publish data about establish- 
ments at the most detailed SIC level possible without disclosing confi* 
dential information. 

The most recent edition of thi Standard Industrial Classification 
Manua/was published in 1987. It is available in many public libraries and 
IS for sale by the National Technical Information Service (NTIS). 



cultural census yields c<uinty-level (as well as state- and national-level) data 
on number and type of farms, land in tarms, operat(>r characteristics, value of 
agricultural sales, selected operating expenses, and other characteristics. The 
IW2 Census of A^ru'ulture, published on a state-hy -state basis, was released 
in IW4. 

I'or its economic censuses, the C'ensus lUircau organizes establishment 
data by geograpliic area and type of economic activity or Standard Industrial 
nassification (SIC'), a system which has been defined by the Office of 
Managenient and Budget. Since the C'ensus Bureau cannot disclose intorma- 
tion about individual establishments, fewer statistics are available tor small 
areas. Appendix B shows the types of economic data that are available at the 
county level. 

luamomists use data Irom tlie economic censii 'Cs and other sources to esti 
mate the gross domestic product ((il)IM, productivity, and other measures of 
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economic activity. Researchers can use the data to find out, for example, how 
various industries contribute to the local economy in terms of payroll, the 
purchase of supplies and other inputs, and the value of products and services 
sold outside the area. 

The Census of Governments is conducted every five years and is supple- 
mented by annual and quarterly surveys. Unlike the economic censuses, the 
government censuses are not covered by the disclosure limitation that sup- 
presses information about individual observations. Thus, the level of detail in 
the government census reports is greater 

Data on revenue sources, expenditures, tax bases, and employment are 
ivailable for roughly K5,(X)() units of local government including counties, 
.nunicipalities, townships, school districts, and special districts. Private firms 
that sell products or services to local governments use these data to identify 
marketing opportunities. Community researchers can use them to understand 
how their local government is structured and how various government units 
generate revenue and spend money. 



Other Surveys from the Census Bureau 

The Census Bureau's economic activities also include several surveys — for 
example, the Annual Survey of Manufacturers and the Survey of Minority- 
Owned Business Enterprises. In general, these surveys yield little or no 
small-area data. The exception is County Business Patterns {CBP), which is 
issued annually and is based on data from establishmeiU surveys and admin- 
istrative records. CBP presents nation ‘«1-, state-, and county-level business 
data by 2-, 3-, and 4-digit SIC codes. CBP can be used to answer questions 
about the number of employees and firms in particular industries. Because it 
is published annually, researchers can keep track of year-to-year changes in 
the structure of local economies. Figure S illustrates pari of a sample page 
from CBP for Nicholas County, West Virginia. 



Other Economic Data 

The Bureau of Economic Analysis (BFA) is another agency in the U.S. 
Department of C'ommcrce that makes economic estimates that are useful for 
describing nonmetropolitan (and other) counties. Unlike the ( ensus Bureau, 
BFA does not conduct surveys or censuses itself, but uses administrative and 
survey information collected by others to make its estimates of personal 
income (by type and industry) and employment. 

Each year, ME A releases a ('I)-KOM, Re\^um(il Pronomic hitormatum 
System {RPJS), which contains county level pers(Uial income data from E)f>9 







Figure 8 Par: of a sample page from County Business Pane ms. 
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to the most current year available (see box on page 56 for more information). 
These CD-ROM files replace the annual printed report. Local Area Personal 
Income, LAP! will continue to be published once every five years, most 
recently in 1994. It will contain data from 1969 to the most recent reference 
year, so it will be a gcx)d source of historical information. However, it will 
only include three statistics for each county: population, per capita personal 
income, and total personal income. Figure 9 illustrates part of a sample page 
from LAP! for Latah County, Idaho. 

BBA county income data are widely used to analyze the industrial struc- 
ture of \ocix\ economies and to evaluate the impact of various public and pri- 
vate programs. Researchers can use BHA data to find out how total and per 
capita income is changing in their county, and to what extent local residents 
depend on different sources of income (for example, wages and salaries, 
retirement payments, and interest and dividend income). 

BHA makes its personal income and other data accessible to local users 
through its Regional I^conomic Information System (RIilS) and the BHA 
User Groups. RHIS includes data files, computer programs, and staff respon- 
sible for the regional BHA databases. RHIS responds to specific data requests 
and also distributes BHA data at no cost to over 200 members of the BHA 
User Groups around the country. Members of the User Groups (typically 
located in government agencies and universities) distribute data free of 
charge or at minimal cost within their own state. Researchers can l(Kate BHA 
User Groups in their stale by calling RHIS at (202) 606-5360. 

BHA also publishes a monthly report called Si4rwy of Current Business. 
The April issue of the Sur\>ey includes annual personal income data by county 
and current business statistics, including consumer and producer price 
indexes. 

BHA has a fax-based service that allows customers to access news releases 
and other infonnalion 24 hours a day. Information is available on regional 
economic trends and includes some county-level data. Dial I -900-786-2329 
from a fax machine's touch -lone telephone and respond to the recorded 
instructions. I:ach call costs $0.65 per minute. 

For more information on BHA's information services, order the free publi- 
cation “A User’s Guide to BHA Information" from Public Information Office, 
Order Desk BH-53, BF'A, 1441 L St. NW, U.S. Department of C'ommcrcc. 
Washington, DC 20230 or call (202) 606-9900. BHA also publislies a free list 
of telephone contacts for data users. 

Another important source of economic information about rural ccminuini 
lies IS the liconomic Research Service (HRS) in the U.S. Dcparlmcn! of 
Agriculture. Using data primarily collected by other agencies, FIRS carries 
out research on the production and marketing o\ major farm commodities: 
loreign agriculture and trade; economic use, conservation, and development 
of natural resources; trends in rural population. eniph>yment, and housing; 
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The Rural Economy Division (RED) of ERS is the largest f ederal 
agency devoted eritirely to research on rural issues. RED economists, 
sociologists, demographers, political scientists, and geographers analyze 
national and regional trends affecting rural communities. Their research 
is intended to inform policy makers and program managers at all levels 
of the public and private sectors. 

Each of RED'S four branches focuses on a unique aspect of rural 
America. For more information, call the branch chief whose phone num- 
ber is listed below. 

• The Population, Labor, and Income Branch monitors indicators of rural 
well-being, including farm household income, rural poverty, and the 
rural workforce (202) 219-0533. 

• The Rural Industry Branch studies industrial structure as well as the 
links betv^een rural economies and larger national and international 
economies (202) 219-0527. 

• The Farm Business Economics Branch coWeeXs and disseminates cur 
rent information and future projections on the economic health of the 
farm sector and is the central data collection program for EF^S 
research (202) 219-0001 

• The Finance and Development Branch studies the effects of key ser- 
vices and resources on the economic development of rural communi- 
ties, and IS especially concerned with the effects of Federal policies 
on rural communities (202) 219-0721. 

RED publishes a magazine called Rural Development Perspectives. 
that presents results and implications of new research by ERS and other 
analysts A one-year subscription (three issues) costs $14. The agency 
also publishes Rural Conditions and Trends, a periodical about rural and 
national economic trends For example, the Spring 1994 issue included 
articles on national economic growth, rural employment growth; rural 
household income; and rural poverty and population, An annual sub- 
scription (2 issues) costs $13, Both publications can be ordered from 
ERS/NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Florndon, VA 22070, (800) 999-6779 



rural economic acljiislnicnl problLMiis; and performance of the IhS. ayriciil- 
lural industry. Although most I^RS reports and analyses address regional and 
national issues, the agency's broad expertise makes it an invaluable and 
unique resource for those concerned with niral communities. 

Reports is a periodic IvRS catalog that lists all current agency research 
reports and other publications. To be placed on the free mailing list for 
Reports, contact the bRS's Information Division, Room 237, 1.301 New’ York 
Ave. NW, Washington. IX^ 2()005-47S9 or call (SOO) 909-6779. TTie Infor- 
mation Division also issues a free diskette that contains a “[ iiuler's Atlvisory 
System," The DOS-formatted diskette includes a complete listing of 
1‘1RS data pioduets, information specialists, and publications. No program- 
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ming knowledge is required to use the system and tree updates are sent on 
request. To order, contact Jim Horstleld at Room 724, 1301 New York Ave. 
NW, Washington, DC 20005-4788, call (202) 219-0698, or e-mail 
(JIMH@ERS,BITNET)^ 



Labor Market Information 

Another important source of information about rural communities is the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), which is the Federal government's princi- 
pal data eathering agency on the subject ot labor economics. BLS surveys 
businesses, works with the Census Bureau on the Current Population Survey, 
and aH)perates w ith stale agencies to produce a wealth of labor torce statis- 
tics. llsing BLS annual, quarterly, and monthly data, economists and other 
analysts can track the level of economic activity in the country as a whole 
and in specific regions; gauge the health of individual industries; and com- 
pare wage rales and earnings among specific demographic groups. Using 
annual county-level estimates prepared by BLS and individual state:., 
researchers can learn how many people are working in various industries, 
how much they earn, and (on a monthly basis) how many people are unem- 
ployed. 

Two BLvS programs yield small -area data — Laiiployment, Wages, and 
Contributions (HS-202) and Local Area Unemployment Statistics. For more 
infonnation on BLS, see Major I^roi*ram.\ of the Bureau of Uihor Statistics 
(46) or call Information Services at (202) 606-7828. BLS provides a free list 
of telephone contacts for data users and also makes press releases and lime 
series data available on Internet (see Appendix \ j. Non-Internet users can 
access limited information by dialing directly into an electronic bulletin 
board service for the price of the call at (202) 606-7060. 



Where to Find Data Products 

Data products issued by the Federal government (including reports, computer- 
accessible files, micniriche, and maps) are available at various locations in 
every state. Most accessible are the 1.300 public libraries that belong to the 
Federal depositor v library program. Tliese libraries receive selected Federal 
publications tlial then stall belie\es w ill l>e uselul to UkuI patrons. Appendix 
I) lists one I cderal deposit(M\ lihiarv lot each state and llie District ol 
('ohimhia. 

An additional 120 public libianes are designated as (ensus depository 
libraries. 1 licit luiKtion is to ensure that ( eiisus Bureau pulilications are 
widely available to the public, Itiul the depository lihraiN closest to yini. 
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call the library listed for your slate in Appendix 1) nr Data User Services 
Division at the Census Bureau. (301) 457-4KX), See the beginning of this 
chapter for tips on what to do it your local library does not tiave what you 
need. 

Other sources of Federal data products are agencies belonging to the State 
Data Center (SDC) program, which has offices in all states, the District of 
Columbia, Guam. Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, This prcigram typi- 
cally includes a state executive or planning office as the lead agency, a major 
state university and/or state library, and a network of affiliates throughout the 
state. The Census Bureau provides the lead agencies with Census products 
and training. In return, the SDCs are respimsible for disseminating Census 
products free of charge or at low' cost to data users throughout the state. The 
services ottered by individual SDCs vary according to local leadership and 
t unding, A list ot SDC lead agencies is included in Appendix I). 

Two government agencies sell data products on a cost recovery basis. 
These products include hard copy, microfiche, and computer readable 
reports. The agencies are: ( 1 ) the Govenhnent Printing Office (GPO), Super- 
intendent of Documents, P,0. Box 371^)34, Pittsburgh, PA 132.S()-7^TS4, (202) 
512-1800, and its branches around the country; and (2) the National lech- 
nical Infomiation Service (NTIS), 5285 Port Royal Road, Springfield, VA 
22161, (703) 487-4763, GPO generally sells printed reports, while N'l'lS 
sells electronic data products and typically distributes more technical reports, 
NTIS is also responsible for making some government data files available to 
the public. More historic data may also be available from the (’enter for 
FJectronic Records, National Archives and Records Administration, 8601 
Adelphi Road, College Park, Ml) 20740, (303) 713-6630, 



The Freedom of Information Act 

Not all of the data collected by the Federal govemnieni are made available to 
the public as a matter of course. For example, administrative data collected 
in the process of running various public programs are not routinely published 
or issued in any other form. Fiven so, these data are very often available 
through the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA). fhis law' gives any person 
the right to request and receive documenis, files, and other records from anv 
Federal agency, subject to certain restrictions (such as national security). 

16 make a F'OIA reijuest, it is imporlant to know specifically what infor 
malion you want and which agency has it. Fhe process is relatively simple, 
and while requests are sometimes denied, they can be appealed. For 
sample request letters and more information, either contact the Freedom 
of Information nearinghouse, P.O. B(»x 19367, Washington, IK’ 20036, 
(202) 833-3000, or see ’*A C iti/erfs Guitle on Using tlie Freedom of Infor 
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iTialioii Act and ihc Privacy Act ol 1974 to Rctjucsl Govcrnnicnl Records, 
U.vS. Govern mciil Printing Oltlcc, Washington, DC, 1993. 



Useful Reference Materials and Statistical Compendia 

The Census Bureau produces lour retcrence publications to intorni data users 
about its activities and reports. The most comprehensive reference publica- 
tion is the annual C ensus ('ataUf^ and Ciuide, which provides a product 
overview and index, abstracts of all recent products, ordering information 
and forms, and sources of assistance. Tlie catalog can be purchased tor $22 
from the Goveniment Printing Oftlce in Washington, l)(\ and is also avail- 
able in many libraries. 

The '‘Monthly Product Announcement" updates referenees cited in the cat- 
alog and is available at no cost from the Bureau's Customer Services Divi- 
sion at <301 ) 763-4100, or online through CFNDATA. 

"Census and You" is a monthly newsletter about new products and issues 
of interest to data users. P'or example, the June 1994 issue included articles 
about the growth of AII3S in Sub Saharan Africa; the number and character- 
istics of "latcli key" children; recently published (’ensus reports on federal 
expenditures by states and communities; and the demographic characteristics 
of people with professional degrees. A one-year subscription to "C ensus and 
You" can be purchased from the Government FYinting Oftlce for $21. Parts 
of this repoH are also available online through CHNDATA. 

"C ensus '90 Basics" is one booklet in the Bureau's 1990 CPH-I series of 
publications on products from the decennial census. It describes the design 
a;id content of the 1990 census. It also discusses Census geography and data 
prixjucts, and lists major printed reports by title, content, and geographic 
areas. "Census '90 Basics" is free from Customer Services at the (’ensus 
Bureau. 

"bactfinder for the Nation" is an occasional series o! pamphlets that 
describe the range of C'ensus materials available on topics such as popula- 
tion, housing, and foreign trade, baettinder Number 22, issued in October 
1991, describes data available for small areas, including counties, cities, and 
county subdi\isioris (3_L)> Issues in the series are available from ( ustorner 
Services at the C'ensus Bureau for a nominal charge. (See tlie ('ensus Co/o/og 
and (iuide for a complete listing.) 

riie ('ounty and ('itv Data Honk {('( DH) is an invaluable compendium ot 
socioeconomic data from the most recent censuses of population and hous 
ing, governmeni, and agriculture; ec('nomic censuses; and other sources, 
Although it gives little historical data, the ('('DH is useful because it provities 
such a w ide range of data for small areas. Data are presented for counties, 
incorporated cities w i h 25,000 or more, and incoqiorated plaees and MC'D.. 
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with 2,5(K) or more. The CCDH is issued periodically. The most recent edi- 
tions were published in IMH3, 19SH, and 1 W4. 

The 1994 CCDB presents over 2(K) data items tor counties, including: 

• Area (1990), population (1992), and percent population change 
(19H0-I992); 

• Population characteristics ( 1990); 

• Number and si/.e ot households { 1990); 

• Vital statistics ( I9SH) and health care ( 1990 and 1991 ); 

• Hospital beds ( 1991 ), social welfare programs (1990), and crime 
(1991); 

• Hducation levels (1990); 

• Money income ( 19S9); 

• Housing ( 1990) and building permits ( 1992); 

• Civilian labor force ( 1991 ) and employment by industry ( 1990); 

• Personal income { 1990) and t'arm earnings ( 1990); 

• Agriculture ( 1987), manufacturing ( 1987), wholesale trade ( 1987), 
retail trade (1987), taxable service industries (1987); 

• Banking ( 1992), Federal funds and grants ( 1992), and l(Kal govern- 
ment finances ( ! 986-- 1987); 

• (iinernment employment ( 1990) and elections (1992). 

Part of a sample page from the county table in the CCDH is shown in Figure 10, 

Roughly two-thirds of the items listed above are also presented for cities 
with a population of 2.S,()()0 or more, and three items are presented for places 
with populations 2.300 and above ( 1990 population. 1989 per capita money 
income, and 1989 median household income). 

The most recent CCDH is available on (T)-ROM and diskette, as well as 
in published format, 'fhe printed version is available from the (lovernment 
Printing Office for $40. Call Census Bureau (\istomcr Services for the latest 
onlering information at (202)437-4100. 

USA Counties is a statistical abstract supplement issued only on CD-ROM. 
Updated annually, it provides time-series data for counties from the 1970 to 
1990 ('ensuses of Population and Housing; Ixtinomic (Vnsus data from 
1972, 1977. 1982. aiul 1987; and over 2,300 data items for each county in the 
United States. User notes provide information .ibout changes in methodology 
that alfect the results of tinic-scrics analysis. 

Information U.S.A. is a private company that publishes helpful reference 
materials tor researchers. lrsko\ Info Power (formerly Infornuition U.S.A.) 
is a catalog of information resources In the Irderal government. Although 




Figure 10 Part oi' a sample page from the County and City Data Hook. 
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some ot‘ the material in the book is out of date, it is still a valuable guide to 
agencies and experts. The company also publishes The Federal Database 
Finder (revised edition due out in 1995). Check your local library or contact 
Information U.S.A., P,0, Box H, Kensington, MD 20895, (301) 924-0556, 
Clongressional Information Service (CIS), another private firm, publishes 
many useful indexes to reports from the Federal government and from states, 
municipalities, and private companies. The American Statistics Index (ASI), 
for example, enables researchers to find statistics produced by Federal agen- 
cies. AS/ classifies statistics by subject, type of data breakdown (for exam- 
ple, metro/nonmetro), and publication title. Many college and university 
libraries have the AS/, and it is also available on CD-ROM and online 
through DIALOG. The Statistical Reference Index {SRI) classities statistics 
that have been published by state agencies, universities, and private sector 
organizations. SRI is also available in published iormat or CD-ROM (but not 
online), l-or a free catalog of CIS products, write (MS, Inc., 4520 F.ast-West 
Highway, Suite SOO, Bethesda, MD 20814-3389, or call (8(H)) 638-8380. 



Local and Regional Information 

Finding secondary data is not the only part of researching rural issues. Often, 
researchers need to learn what analysis has already been conducted on their 
community and region. A gimd place to start is at one of the four Regional 
Rural Development Centers, located in Oregon, Iowa, Mississippi, and 
Pennsylvania. M'he centers disseminate and sometimes elaborate on rev arch 
conducted by land grant universities, Flach one has a newsletter that profiles 
recent work and available resources. For a combined report of the centers' 
publications and projects, contact any one of the regiona' offices listed in 
Appendix ('. 

in addition to the four centers, another useful contact for analysis of mral 
issues is the Rural Information Center (Kl(') at the National Agricultural 
l ibrary (NAl.) in Beltsville. Maryland. The Rl(' provides information and 



A little research from RIC goes a long way . . . 

In a rnino in N(^w Mf.'XK,;o was about to close Woiktru; with a 

rfM|ional (iovolopfnoi'it organization, the mif'iinri company a!ike?d the fTjral 
Information ('(jnt(,?r to hc‘lf) it finri nsirkrrts fo' Z(H)iit(\ a mirunat tt coulci 
[)rodijco in rjroat fdL staff porformod a litorr.turo soaren that 

yioldod now inforrpatior^, on tfu? u'’.cts of Zf.rolito Afi a r(?sutt, tfto comf)any 
Kjnntifod SIX nr?w mf)rk(*hs kf'f)t tW(svo existing )ol)s, f'ltrrnj ru'W 

ertif)k)yc‘(v; to staff dout)k' shifts, and f>i()nificantly incrrscurd f)lant 
Wfigofi (Informatior) provided t)y USOA staff firul from 2J, ) 
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referral services to local officials, community development professionals, 
and private citizens. The staff can answer questions on topics such as current 
USDA research. Cooperative Hxtension vService programs, and economic 
development funding sources. They also conduct database searches and help 
people use the NAL collection. You can contact the RIC through your county 
or state extension office, by telephone at (S(K)) 633-7701 , or by mail at NAL, 
RIC, Room 304, 1030 1 Baltimore Blvd., Beltsville, Ml) 20705-2351. 

The NAL also operates the Agricultural Library homm (ALIO, an elec- 
tronic bulletin board that provides access to RIC publications and other rural 
development information. See Appendix H for access information 

Finally, other good contacts for rural information are the Ruial Develop- 
ment (\)uncils that have been established in most of the fifty states. Together 
with a National Council, these state councils make up the National Rural 
Development Partnership (NRDP), established to coordinate existing resour- 
ces and support collective action bctweeii public and private organizations. 
The slate councils are intended to bring together Federal, siatr, tribal, and 
h)cal governments, and the private sector (profit, nonprofit, and community 
based organizations) to identify and remove barriers to rural development, 
rhe national and stale councils work together to link resources that can be 
applied in more than one rural area or stale. 

For more information, write the NRDP at 300 7th Street ,SW, Suite 714, 
Washington, DC 2(K)24-4703, or call (202) 690 23^4. A list of stale councils 
and inlormation about the program can be accessed on Internet through 
gopher iRl'RDlXl^SDA.aOV), 



Summary 

Fhe (Vnsiis Bureau. Bureau of Ficonomic .\milysis. Bureau Labor 
Statistics, and Flconomic Research Service provide researchers with a core ot 
rural inlorniiition tliat can be sup['»lemented by the land grain universities. 
Regional Rural Development (enters. Rural lidbrniation CYMiter, and Slate 
Rural Development ('ouncils. I he next three chapters illustrate how 
researcliers can use data from these and other, more specialized sources to 
uiulersiand local populalion and comnuiml v resources, economies, and gov - 
eimnents 
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Characterizing Local 
Population and Community 
Resources 



During the I9S()s. ncl migralion in nonniclro counlics was negative almost 
one million more people moved away I’rom m)miK tro eou ities than mo\ed 
into them. Between 1990 and 1992, however, the trend was reversed 1 1 most 
4(K).(KH) more people moved into nonmelro eoimties than moved awav Irom 
them. 

These net migralion figures are the aggregate numhers on whieh deniog 
raphers and other analysis base estimates about overall trends in mral 
America. The problem with numbers like ifiese is that tli > hide llie gieat 
diversiiv of rural places. Like the very word rurol. they impiv ihiit there is 
one kind of rural community in America, unditlerentiated bv si/c, bKation. 
or economic base. Tik) often, aggregate numbers prevent us from viewing 
social and economic organi/ation along a set of continuums - from the sub 
urbs of densely populated urban areas to remote, sparsely settled regions. 
inm diversified small cities to single-industry towns; from jx-rsisteiii 
poverty to newl) acquired weallli. I'he word ruml luis been used to eml'»od> 
all these (*xlremes and many places m between. 

As readers of this book probably understand firsthand, local, small are.i 
statistics are critical to discovering new oppoilunities for dev elopment ()n!v 
by knowing tfie specific circumstances and charactei istics of a p.irtKular 
place can community leaders wAp a future within the iKUional .md mtcina 
tional context. More s[vcillcally, leaders at the local level need to know tfie 
charactenstics ol community residents, such as tfie population si/c and its 
age structure, fo strengthen and diversify their hval economv. leaders need 
to understand their communitv's resources, such a^ edik.itional .md other 
l.ihor force charactenstics. and distribution ol income Ihis ^.fi.iptcr explains 
how resCiirdiers can find information like tins using data liom the CeiMis 
Bureau and other l edeial aiul stale sources. 
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Demography — or the science ot‘ population — is concerned with the si/.e, 
geographic distribution, ct)iiipo ition, and change ot human populations ( 18 ). 
Demographic change in a particular community depends on the population's 
characteristics (tor example, the number and age of local residents) as well 
as on broader social and economic trends in the nation as a whole (such as 
increased female labor force participation or improved standards of living). 

Demographic change affects the ItK'al economy by shitting the demand tor 
goods and services, l*or example, if the number of families with young chil- 
dren increases, the community may need more day-care facilities. classr(H)m 
space, and teachers, ('onversely, if the number of elderly people grows, the 
community may need specialized transportation, more geriatric care, and a 
new nursing home. Community leaders need to understand these changes so 
they can plan for future development. 

The broad question that should be asked is: what is happening to the size 
and characteristics of the l(K*al population and why? Some specific questions 
are: 



• What is the age distiibution of the local population and how i> it 
changing 

• Are any specific groups of people likely to increase or decrease in 
number? 

• Are people leaving the com muni tv m greaic’- numbers than they are 
coming m / 

• Where are the) coming from and going to 



Knowing where people are moving from and lo can help a commu- 
nity or a state prepare for the future, for exampie, if local re?tirees ar(3 
migrating to communities :ii the Sun Belt, community leaders might try 
to offer hotter services for the elderly If, on ttie otfier hand, people of 
working age are leaving to firvi lot^s in iirtiar'i arr?as. the best strategy 
rriight ho to giv(? morf> su[)port to t)us!ness(js tlwU exparuJ )ob opportuf'i 
tifv; for tt.e lo( al lai)0' forcf‘ 

Usiru) :ts fTTUiiter file of ail inenrTio retems, tf:r‘ Intmna! I^r^venue 
Sf?wice v.ounts the nurob(‘r of in <ind out rTugraf'ihi U> ancj froro all U S 
counties anci stahis ff)r every two yrMr fKinod for county, tfte 

agorcy "'alculates how many people moved m (and where they came 
from) and fiow rTviny mover) out (and wfmrr' thf>y wfrrit) Oimnuter print 
outs rif tfmsr> data am fW<iiiat)lr? for %i] OO/county fmm IRS, Statistics i 
of lnr:om(? [liv'Sio'', (M’S, f’O W^r^h^ruiton, 1 K ! yoo 1 ,i /ROM, \ 

H/4 0410 I 
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In between the decennial censuses, the first place to look for answers to 
questions like these is a new series called Population Paper Listings (PPI.). 
This series replaces reports in the P-25 series. It consists of computer- 
generated printouts and electronic media (diskettes) that data users purchase 
on a per-request basis. 

The PPL series is produced by a cooperative I ederal and state program 
that estimates the population of states, counties, and metropolitan areas annu- 
ally, and the population of places and other g(v.em mental units every two 
years. Data are available separately for each state, two to three years after the 
reference period. The estimates are benchmarked on census data (that is, cen- 
sus data are used as reference points) and are developed using administrative 
records from state health departments, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
other agencies, Lor a list of PPL printouts and diskettes, contact the 
Population Division, Statistical Information staff at (301) 457-2422. 

Table 1 uses PPL data to show 1000-1 W2 population levels for the six 
sample counties. Note that these numbers are estimates and should be inter- 
preted with care (see box on page 43). 

How did it happen that three counties gained and three counties lost pop- 
ulation between 1000 and 1002? To answer this question, we look at two 
components of population change — natural change and net migration. 

Natural change is the difference between the number of births and the 
number of deaths. Fertility, population age structure, and life expectancy all 
affect the rate of natural change. All other things being equal, a younger pop- 
ulation will experience a larger (positive) natural change than an older pop- 
ulation. 

Table 2 shows the 1000-1002 components of population change for the six 
sample counties, again using PPL data. All the sample counties, except 
Yavapai, experienced natural increases in population. 'I’hey did not all gain 
population, however, because of migration, the second and most variable 



TeJsle 1 I'hc C ensus Bureau works w iih imliv idual stales to make annual [xipula- 
lion estimates tor all U..S. counties. 
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Table 2 Both natural change and net migration contribute to population change. 
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Resident 


Net 

natural 


Net 
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total 


July 

1992 


County 


(census) 


births 


deaths 


change 


migration 


change 


(estimate) 


Attala, MS 


1S,4S1 


672 


448 


224 


-323 


-99 


18,382 


C(H)s, NH 


34,S2S 
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An important caveat: Numbers like those in Tables 1 and 2 are only 
estimates and should be interpreted carefully. In his article. "How to 
Evaluate Population Estimates," William O’Hare of the Population 
Reference Bureau provides the following rules of thumb about county 
and subcounty estimates (JJ.)' 

• Moderately growing populations can be estimated more accurately 
than rapidly growing or declining populations. 

• Averaging several population estimates (from private data companies, 
for example) is usually more accurate than relying on only one esti- 
mate 

• Adjusting estimates to match an mdependentlv derived control total 
reduces error, This means that population estimates for counties 
within a state, for example, are more reliable if they are forced to sum 
to an estimate of the state population that has been derived indepen- 
dently 

• It IS easier to estimate changes over a short period of tiri'^e than over 
a long period of tm^o 

• The populations o* sma'i pia^ es anj more likely to be overestimated 
than the popuiat:o"'S argry amas 



component ol population change, Not migration is the tiilfcrcncc hclvsccn the 
number ol people who mo\e into an area and the tuimher ot people wlio 
nu>ve out. Migration is allected by the econt>iny in the form t>t emnloyment 
(opportunities - new comers are attracted hy a grow ing economy that provides 
more jobs, while people are likely to leave and look h>r jobs elsewliere wlieti 
the economy is shrinking. 

Attala, C\>os, and Kossuth c(. unties experienced net outmigration between 
I WO and IW2 ( Table 2). In Latah, Nicholas, and Yavapai counties, however. 
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net migration was positive; the number of people moving in was greater than 
the number moving out. 

Natural change and migration work together to determine net total change. 
In Attala, Coos, and Kossuth counties, natural increase was not large enough 
to compensate for net out-migration between 1990 and 1992; therefore pop- 
ulation decreased. In Yavapai County, in-migration more than compensated 
tor the natural decrease, resulting in a positive net total change of over 8 per- 
cent. Latah and Nicholas counties experienced natural increase ami net in- 
migration, and therefore their total populations increased 4 percent and I per- 
cent, respectively. 

Because age distribution is so important in explaining both population 
change and the kinds of goods and services needed by local residents, most 
states make county-level, age group estimates in between the censuses. A 
common way of presenting these data is to use an age pyramid like the one 
in I’igure II. Mere, data from the Ari/tma State Data Center are used to 
illustrate the age structure of Yavapai County. As a services-dependent, 
retirement-destination county, Yavapai has relatively few young people, and 
a relatively high proportion of older residents. 



Figure 11 State analysts make intcrcensal estimates ot population age structure, 
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Education 

Education is an investment that brings economic returns both to the individ- 
ual and to s(Kiety as a whole. Rural communities are paying particular atten- 
tion to education in the 1990s as they strive to improve the quality of the 
local labor force, attract new industries, and diversify their economies. 

Commonly asked questions about local education concern attainment, 
enrollment, finance, and achievement, for example: 

• How many adults have completed high scliool ? How many have 
completed four years of college? 

• Is school enrollment changing so that we may need fewer (or more) 
schools and teadiers? 

• What percentage of the community's school system revenues come 
from local sources 

• How well do local test scores compare to those of students in other 
communities? 

Attainment data measure years of school completed, b'or substate regions, 
they are available only from the decennial census and are provided tor per- 
sons in the 1 8-24 year age range and for those 25 years of age and older. The 
Census Bureau tabulates attainment data by a variety of demographic char- 
acteristics, including sex, race, and rural/urbaii residence status, figure 12 
illustrates how these data can be used. 

As we can see, the populations of Attala and Latah counties dilter dramat- 
ically in terms of educational attainment. In Attala, the nonspeciali/.ed, 
persistent-poverty county, 21 percent of adults age 25 and over have com- 
pleted less than nine years of school. Thirteen percent have finished college. 
In Latah, the government county whose economy largely depends on a land 
grant university, only five pi^rcent liave completed less than nine years of 




The primary Federal source of education 
data is the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES). NCE.S is housed in the 
Offi(,(’ of L.ducational Research and !m 
proverT'ient (OFRl) m tfie (^opartmont ^-du 

(..ation If'iformation Services, anot^ ciivi 

Sion of (fM? C)[ hrindtos a!i requests for 
data generated by N(,d.S If you want infer 
nvition r)t)Out r)atiena! trruKjs rind tl^o I<i1est 
<'du('ati(U'i r(^sfMrr:h, f:a!l (HOO) to 

■ ave your naru'' i)!riCfvi on Pu'' rr,i;';nr; : 'U ♦or 
frf'o [)ubl:f:fit'()r iS 



school, and 43 percent 
fuivc completed college. 



do get up-to-date cn- 
ndlmcnt data for a par 
liciilar community, the 
hest place to go is the 
local scliool system. Re- 
searchers who want to 
compare data from dif- 
ferent areas can use the 
Coitniy and ('itv Data 
Hank {( ( Dli). ( Tahle 3 
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Figure 12 The decennial census is the only source of educational attainment 
data for counties and suhcounly area:;. 
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Tables The C 'cnsijs Bureau puhlisfic^ school enrollment data in its ('ot 4 fH\ ami 
C'ilv Data fhutk 
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data from the CCDB for the six sample counties.) Altemalively, they can con- 
tact an agency within the IJ.S. [department of Hducation called the National 
Center for Hducation Statistics (NCHS), NCHS collects enrollment data from 
the states and publishes state totals in their annual report, Digest of Education 
Statistics. District-level data are available from NCEiS on a paid request 
basis. 

The Oftlce of E:ducational Research and Improvement {OHRD published a 
report in 1994 titled 'The Condition of Hducation in Rural Schools." It suni- 
mari/.es research on a variety of issues related to rural schools, including 
Federal and state policy, conditions for educators, and student performance. 
Supporting tables include state, regional, and national data on a variety of 
indicators — for example, the number of rural schools by enrollment size, per- 
centage of public school students enrolled in rural schools, and availability 
of courses, fhe report is available for $10 troni the Superintendent of 
Documents, II. S, (Jovernment Printing Oftlce (stock number 0()5-0(K)- 
0065 T7). 

Finance is another important education issue. The Census Bureau collects 
some schiH)t finance data in the Census of Governments, which is conducted 
in years ending in "2" and "7" 4'he Oanpendium of Government Finances, 
for example, reports total and per capita expenditures on education and 
libraries (see Chapter 5), 

More detailed tlnance data are typically available from state education 
agencies. Sp<.‘cifically, these agencies should be able to provide district-level 
information about how much school funding conies from l(Kal, state, and 
E’ederai sources, and how much money is spent per pupil on materials, 
administration, and instruction. (NCFIS publishes similar data for states.) 

Ennally, researchers may be interested in data on students’ achievement or 
proficiency in various skills. These data come from standardized tests (the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, for example) and are usually collected for individ- 



NCES conducts a variety of national surveys (both annual and lon- 
gitudinal) to measure the health of the nation's educational system. 

Some of Its data files allow analyses by melro/nonmetro status The 
annual report called Jhe Condition of [iducavon, for example, includes 
selected indicators for schools classified as rural, suburban, and urban 
Rosearchofs interested in obtaining data on specific characteristics of 
scfiools in rural comnujnities should contact NC^L S directly I fie agency 
also putilisfies a variety of rofxnts on school finance and attainment, and 
some (fata are available electronically on tape f or a listing, consult tf)c» 
penoriic reports, rroqnovr, and f^tan;; of tfio N<}tionaf Cantor for 
[.du('iit‘(V'i .S'faf/.s’hrs ,ind ''(,ujrr(?nt and f orthconiing f \jl)licattons " f^otfi 
reports are avaiiai)le tn.‘e of cfi.irrje from N('f S wfiil(‘ :.up[)lie:; last C'ail 
(BOO) AM H)1b 
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ual districts by state education agencies. People who want to compare their 
district to larger areas should consult the NCKS report Di^i^est of Education 
Statistics, "Fhe National Assessment of Hducational Progress (NARP) is 
another NCHS program that monitors the skills of primary and secondary stu- 
dents in a variety of subjects (as well as data about school and teacher char- 
acteristics). The NAHP survey yields state-level data and is conducted every 
other year. Reports based on NAPIP survey data usually carry the title 7'hc 
Nation's Report Card and are available in de[)ository libraries or through 
NCliS. 



Labor Force 

Hconomic development in a community is governed partly by the number 
and characteristics of people who work and the types of jobs they d(v-- 
whether they are secretaries or doctors, mechanics or librarians. Develop- 
ment is also related to the industries that employ local residents. (Industrial 
structure is discussed in Chapter 4.) Questions that might be asked about the 
local labor force include; 

• Mow' many people are either working or looking for work? 

• Are certain groups of people either coming into or leaving the labor 
force? 

• What is the (Kcupational makeup of the local labor force'.’ 



The first place to look for detailed labor force data is the decennial census. 
The Census Bureau classifies all persons who are at least 16 years old as 
either in the labor force (that is, in the armed forces, employed in the civil- 
ian labor force, unemployed, or actively seeking employment) or out of the 
labor force. County and some subcounty data are reported by sex, race, type 
of community (rural/urban), and type of residence (farm/nonfarm). Table 4 
illustrates how these data are presentetl for Nicholas and Kossuth counties. 

The labor force participation rate— that is, the percentage of people who 
are working or looking for work —is one indicator of polential econotiiic 
growth. A low rate sug- 
gests tliat increased job 
opportunities could draw 
more people inlo the work 
force, while a higher rale 
indicates that few adili 
tional people may he w ill 
ing or able to work. In 
Nicholas Countv, Ihe la 



The decennial census is the only source 
of small area data on employment by 
occupation. Many states supplefnent cer'i 
sus occupation statistics, witti state level 
e:>timatrv; Contac.t you: state ofuployrTU'nt 
s{*cuuly ac)(.MH:y for riu;r(» infornvjtior'i (‘U‘e 
Apperujix (.')} 
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Table 4 The decennial census provides demographic details about the local labor 
force , 
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Civilian labor force 
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Lnemployed 
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5,452 


Males 16 to 19 years 


S5S 
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Hmployed 
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Unemployed 


9) 


13 


Percentage of males 16 to 19 years old 

who arc in the labor force and unemployal 


57 


S 


Not in labor force 


611 


247 



‘M.abor force participation rate. 

S<Hin v: U.S, Dcpartruenl of ('ommero.’, Hurcau ot the Census (4.2 1. 



bor force participation rate for persons \ U and older is 49 percent. In Kossuth, 
it is 61 percent. 

l‘he decennial census also provides extensive information on characteris 
tics of employment, including detailed occupational groups (tyjK's of jobs), 
detailed industry groups (types of employers), and six classitications of 
weeks worked per year. These data give researchers their most precise pic- 
ture of where and how much people are working, Figure 13 shows how' we 
can use occupational data from the decennial census to compare jobs held by 
rural and urban residents in l.atah C'ounty. in general, rural people are more 
likely than urban people to have blue collar occupations, like tliose classitial 
as ‘ production, craft, and repair" and “operators, fabricators, and laborers." 

More up-to-date information about labor force status is available at the 
county level from the [bureau of l abor Statistics (MLS), which estimates the 
si/e of the total labor force and the mmiber of employed and unemployed res 
idents on a monthly and annual basis. I'hese statistics are issuetl several 
months after the reference period on microfiche in the senes rnrmfflnxmcnt 
in States and I ah al Areas, fable 3 illustrates how these ilata are presentcil for 
Kossuth ('ounty. 

f/a 

o 
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Figure 13 The decennial census provides detailed intdrnuition on the types of 
jobs people have. 
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Table 5 Hl.S works witfi the states to make labor loree estmiales foi counties. 
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BLS publistiGS up-to date labor force data in the quarterly report 
called Employment and Earnings and will include rural data starting in 
1996, BLS's annual report, Geographic Profile of Employment and 
Unemployment, contains state-level labor force and demographic data 
that allow lesearchers to answer questions about the characteristics of 
people who are working ^^nd of those who are unemploved, and ques- 
tions about occupations and industries in which the unen^iployment rate 
IS especially high. BLS's Monthly Labor Review {MLR) provides rec(Mit 
research results as well as BLS statistical updates. For example, tlto 
June 1994 issue included three articles that focused on the affects o' J'o 
recession; while other articles discussed married mothers' wo^k put 
terns; growth of jobs m the poultry industry, and current stut.st ^'s on i 
labor force, productivity, and injury and illness MLR is avciiuh'o *'0’“ hi S | 
for $25/year Check the depository library nearest you for l\,o cu i 

tions I 



'Hie federal gv)vcrnmciit alKtcalcs funds for its cmpUniiKMit <iiul economic 
development programs on the basis of BLS unemployment estimates like 
those in Table 5. BLS works with the stales to make these estimates. 
Lstimation procedures are explained in each issue of the periodical 
Enifyloyment and luiniini^s, BLS cautions data users about using its estimates 
for historical analyses, particularly at the county level oi over time peri oils 
during which the agency has changed its data collection methods. 

In addition to being available on niicroUche, recent BLS county ‘level 
labor force estimates are also published in the C'ounty and C'it\ Data Rook 
and in reports by state employment security agencies: they are also available 
through Interitet (see Appendix b) or by calhng BLS at (21)2) 6()b-b391. 



Income 

Income statistics are widely used measures ol economic well being, but 
which statistic c. most useful dcpet'Js on the particular research question. Lor 
example, it might be imporhnit to know : 

• 1 low much total income (),>es the cornmnnns receive and what is the 
average or per capita income ’ 

• How ev'.'iilv tins n.coine distributed among local residents.’ 

• Where iloe> local income originate ’ Do people earn it. receive it 
Irorn di', cover 'iinenl. or does it come in the torm id piopertv income 
(lik« mtcresii* 



To answer questions like these, it is impiMtant to uiuleistand what each 
irKorne Oiitistic actiMlly measures 
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Personal income, a figure rep<irted by the Bureau of Economic Analysis, 
is the broadest measure of income. It is defined as the total income, both 
earned income (such as wages) and unearned income (such as interest), 
received by, or on behalf of, all residents of a particular area. Hence, BKA’s 
total personal income estimates measure how much money local residents 
have available to spend before taxes (for example, stale and Kederal income 
taxes and individual contributions to Social Security), 

Total personal income doe.s not measure how individuals or families are 
faring, in so far as an increase in total income, for example, could result from 
an increase in population. Thus we use per capita personal income (total per- 
sonal income divided by population) to indicate the relative level of an area's 
income, controlled for the population of the area. 

The Census Bureau uses a different concept of income, that is, money 
income. Money income is the sum of all cash income, including wages and 
salaries, net self-employment income, interest, dividends, rent, S(K'ial 
Security payments, public assistance, and other minor types of income, 
Earnings int'ome is reported before personal income taxes, S(K'ial Security, 
etc. 

The Census Bureau reports median and mean family income, as well as 
per capita income. Median income is the middle level, that is, the level at 
which half of the popuheion have lower incomes and half have higher 
incomes. Mean income is the average amount of income received by each 
family (total money income divided by the number of families),"^ 

BEA’s personal income is more comprehensive than the Census Bureau's 
money income for two reasons, hirst, personal income is based on adminis- 
trative government records, while money income is based on income 
reported by individuals (and households or families) in response to surveys 
or censuses. Money income, therefore, depends on accurate estimates by the 
respondents. Second, personal income includes some noncash components, 
such as the value of fringe benefits received by workers but paid by employ- 
ers, and return on investment in an owner-occupied home. Because of these 
differences, personal income estimates for an area arc usually higher than 
money income estimates, 

Another widely used income measure is the percentage of the population 
(individuals, households, or families) that have money income below the 

poverty level the so-called poverty rate, h!ach year, the ll.S, Office of 

Management and Budget (OMB) establishes a series of poverty income 
thresholds lor diffeicnt family sizes, ages of household heads, and geo 



1h>usdjnkl iiieoine is sometimes used instead ot taiiiiK iiKome, A lu»tisehold consists 
of all jX'ople living in a single iiwelhng, uhereas ,i tainily eoriMsts ot Ivsoor more relateil 
iruiivutuals. 
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graphic locations. Tliese poverty thresholds come from an index developed 
in 1964 by the SiKial Security Administration. The index is based on evi- 
dence from the LJSD.A's 19.‘S3 Survey of Food Consumption that found fam- 
ilies with three or more people spend roughly one-third of their money 
income on Fhk]. Hence, the poverty level for these families was set at three 
times the cost of the so-called "economy food plan." with modifications lor 
smaller families. Many analysts consider this method ot measuring poverty 
to be outdated (in part because of the assumption about how much money is 
spent on food), hut they have not been able to agree on a more satisfactory 
method. 

Hach year. 0MB revises its poverty thresholds to retlect changes in the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). Ihis means that poverty rates can be compared 
from one time period to the next. When using other income measures, it is 
always important to find out whether they are expressed in real (sometimes 
called amstunt) dollars, which are adjusted by an index such as the CPI. or 
in currcfU, unadjusted dollars. In addition, researchers should note that 
income measures are rarely adjusted by an index that retlects price changes 
in individual regions or subpopulations. The CPI. tor example, is derived at 
the national level. 

In summaiy there are several commonly used income statistics, total and 
per capita personal income, mean and median m<niey income, and the 
poverty rale. In the following section, we illustrate how these statistics can 
be used. 

Bureau of the Census 

Based on sample data collected in the decennial census, the C'ensiis Bureau 
estimates tour money income measures at the county level’ mean income, 
median income, per capita income, and percentage below poveity. Data are 
provided tor persons and families and. in some cases, for households. At the 
county level, these statistics are only available every ten years and are not 
available from any other public source. 

As noted above, the C'ensus Bureau estimates of money income are based 
on people's responses to the decennial census iong-torm questionnaire. 
Money income excludes nonmonetary income, such as the value ot tood 
stamps, housing subsidies, and employers pension contributions. It alsiJ 
excludes one-time income such as loans and cajiital gains or hisses. 

1‘able () ilhisirates how we can use ( ensus data to Imd out the number and 



"BI.S .ictu.illy ilniu's .in index ol pike elunpe Im uui popiil.ilion i:imii|'<, uiie lor 
uiban eonsnineis |('IM I 'l .md one lor url\in u.i^e e.uneis ,ind eleik .il vxnikeis (( IM NN ! 

1 he CIM r IS used lo .idiusl income ti^uros No s|veilie ;iccounline ot (nkceh.ingc lor 
mr.d consumeis is nuide for more inlomi.ilioii, see 
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Table 6 The decennial census provliies small-area data on Iftc number and charac 
(eristics of p(H>r people. 
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Consumer Income (Series P-60 from the Census Bureau) is the best ! 
source of intercensal income estimates for individuals, families, and ' 
households in the United States. Based on the March supplement to I 
the Current Population Survey, Consumer Income enables us to foHow j 
trends in the level and distribution of income, and in the characteristics j 
of people at different income levels All estimates are presented for tr-o j 
r^at'on as a whole, and selected estnnates appear for regions, states, and I 
by n^etro/nonmetro residence I 

Researchers interested in poverty, for example, car^ refer to the M GO | 
x^poft. Income, Poverty, and Valu<Uion of Noncash Benefits (Ihts f(»port - 
combines three previous publications Money Income and Poverty \ 
Status of Persons in the United States. Valuation of Noncash Benefes | 
and Poverty in ihe United States I Some of the questions that can tie | 
answered using this report are I 

• How does the poverty rate m nonmetro counties compare to that hn 
'oner Cities^ 

• What are the demographic characteristics of people who are i 

likely to bo poor^ for example, in which rf?gion (South nr rujr^ ^-louthi 
do tfioy live, how large are thoir families, and now old are ttiey ’ 

P GO reports a^e issued periodically R ause o^ fumjir'g cuts, ffsvor 
rj(Ua tables wtil be put)listif>d m the (::ornt)in(>(j r(>port th.^jn ttie tirovm.js 
ttuee More data c an lie or(k*red by tihnnr’ a cost pf»f rM(j';osr 

b<isis from tfie [’overt/ and Weaitfi Brancti at (301 1 /G3 Bb/8 or : 

(fuio^ne Br<)nc.fi of tfi(; Housing and fiouscdiokj ( conomu, Srat*si ( > 
[^iV'S'On <jt th(? (h‘nsij'> f^.;feiaij at (301) /G3 f’ortions o^ tl^n o*pn'*’ 

(Sre ai';o avaiiatiie f'lfv'tronicaily via Interred (sra* At)t)i-nd'x f) ' 

Cu'doeuw Servs.os <jt (301) 40/ 4100 to ordrw ir',dividu<}l re(>M'*'. 
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Between decennial census years we of^en want to know the poverty 
rate for areas smaller than those covered by Census Bureau publi- 
cations. Researchers use several techniques for estimating these sta- 
tistics. Some start with decennial census data on the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics associated with being poor, Then they make more 
current county estimates based on the presence of these particular char- 
acteristics in the local population. Others use data from the Current 
Population Survey to make estimates, either for one specific year at the 
state level or for a several-year average for specific demographic groups 
in individual states, (See O). (12). and (M) for examples of these tech- 
niques.) 

All of these analyses should be regarded wi^^^ great caution, They are 
estimates based on estin^iates, since decennial census poverty statistics 
are derived frorri a sample rather than the whole population. Hence, they 
are subject to multiple sources of error Nevertheless, they are useful as 
approximations and r^'iay be very helpful in guiding program and policy 
development in the absence of more prec.se statistics 



characteristics of people with income below the poverty level. In 1989, M) 
percent ot alt persons in Allala C\>unly had income less than ifie poverty 
level, compared to 1 percent nationwide. Poor people in Attala County were 
disproportionately black, and farm residents were less likely to be poor than 
other rural residents. Note that the data refer to 1989, the year hetore the most 
recent decennial census. This is because respondents answered the question, 
'‘What was your total income from all sources in the last year .’" 

Between past decennial censuses, the C\misus Bureau has published its 
irregular P-25 series, IahuI Population Hsti mates. P-25 reports included 
population and per capita income estimates tor counties and suhcounly areas. 
Unfortunately, the series has been temporarily discontinued while the ('ensus 
Bureau revises its estimation methodology. Call the Housing and Household 
Hconomic Characteristics Division (Small Area Income and Povert . 
Statistics staff) at (.^01) 7(>.U841.^ for more intormalion on what is currently 
available. 

The Census BurciUi reports its larger area, intercensal income estimates in 
C onsumer hu tune. Series P bO. I hese reports are based on the March sup 
plemenl to the (‘urrenl Population Sur\cy. They prcnule information about 
people at vai ious income levels and mi the relatituiship of income to aee. sex. 
race, family si/e, education, occupatii^n, and other characteristics. 

Bureau of Economic Analysis 

The Bureau of IxorKuntc Analysis als(j rcptirts mcomc data ifial are uselul 
for analy/ing nonmciro counties. These county level data are by products ot 
BKA's responsibility to monitor and measure the performance of the national 
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BEA distributes a CD-ROM called Regional Economic Information 
System. Updated each year, the CD-ROM contains data on total and per 
capita persona! income, income by type, and earnings by type and major 
industry. Data are presented for the United States, eight BEA regions, 
states, and counties, Earnings data are reported at the 2-digit SIC level 
for states and the 1 -digit level for counties. (See Chapter 2 for informa- 
tion about the SIC coding system.) Also available on CD-ROM for coun- 
ties are component estimates of transfer payments, farm income and 
expenditures, and full- and part-time employment by 1 -digit SIC. The CD- 
ROM IS available from BEA user groups in each state and from Federal 
depository libraries, its cost is $35. To order, call REIS at (202) 606-5360, 
or write to the Public Information Office, Order Desk. BE-53, Bureau of 
Economic Analysis, 1441 L St NW, U S Department of Commerce, 
Washington, DC 20230. 



economy. Ihc ajiency's county estimates are widely used io evaluate the 
impact ot pul)lic programs, allocate Federal funds, project tax revenues, and 
evaluate markets tor new products. Researchers can use the estimates to mea- 
sure and track income received by the local population and as a framework 
for analyzing the local economy. 

Hach year and for all counties, BHA tabulates total personal income, which 
is current income received by residents from all sources. The agency mea- 
sures personal income before taxes (like the Census Bureau) but after contri- 
butions to various retirement programs. Unlike the Census Bureau, BliA 
includes some noncash income such as food stamps and employer-paid 
health insurance. The agency reports pc'rsoiial income by source on a place- 
of-residence basis. This means, for example, that income data are reported 
for people wlio live in Coos County, not for people who work in Coos 
County. The two groups of people are different if workers commute across 
county lines. 

T he major categories of income included in the BKA data are. 

• learnings (wage and salary income, proprietors’ income from farm 
and nonfann sources, and various employer contributions); 



HI.A issues Its iiatiorul estiniiites ot |vison;il \ '.ct)iiie f irst, on a iiumtlily hiisis, w ithm 
a low weeks o\' the end of every month, State level [vrsoruil ineoine estiiiiales are issued 
on a quarterly f>asis, approxiinaielv tv^o months after the end of the previous quarter at 
which time the national estimates are already f\.‘ing revised, Sl* *ite fesel annual personal 
inoiine estimates aie issued about six months after the end »)f the calendar vear. vuih esti- 
mates for several ; v'Vious sears revised at the same time f inal ly. county lesel estmuites 
are released .iboiit IS months aftei the mmi' to vs Inch thev refer, .it vs Inch time tlie estim.ites 
for several previous years .ire aKo revi vl If you need recent qu.irteily estimates that have 
not been released on (T) ROM, contact lif.A‘s Regional feonomre Inform.ition System 
(RlilS)or a fif.A user groujv 
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• Personal investment income (dividends, interest, and rent); and 

• Transfer payments (retirement-related, unemployment insurance, 
public assistance, and miscellaneous). 

BKA obtains most of its wage and salary data from tax and statistical 
records supplied by state employment security agencies. Aggregate data on 
nonfarm proprietors’ income are obtained pumarily from the Internal 
Revenue .Service. (The IRS does not release individual tax returns.) l-'ami 
proprietors' income estimates are based on IRS aggregates. Census ol 
Agriculture county data, and selected annual county data prepared by the 
state offices affiliated with IJSDA’s National Agricultural Statistics Service 
(NASS). 

BHA estimates data on transfer payments, investment income, and propri- 
etors' income on a place-of-residence basis. It estimates data on other com- 
ponents ot earnings (wages and salaries, other labor income, and employer 
contributions) on a place-of-work basis, 'fo reconcile these differences, the 
agency makes adjustments that rellect the intercounty commuting patterns 
reported in each decennial census. 

Figure 14 B 1 (A esiiinales [xt capita personal income by smirc". 
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('haracicri/inir LtKal Population and ('ommunitN kosourccs 



Figure 15 B[* A provides detailed eoniponenl estimates of govemment transfer 



The advantage of HHA data is that iliey are enmprehensive, reported in 
great detail, and readily accessible tlirough Hf* A user groups. 'I he disadvato 
lage is that they are based on adtnitiistralivc atui survey data collected by 
other agencies, and as such they rellect an assortment of complex adjust- 
ments. ('all R|{IS staM at (202) 60()-5.U)0 if you tieed information about liow 
various adjustments are made. 

Hgure 14 shows how researchers cati use Hi*! A pcrsotial income data to 
better utulerstand the relative itnportatice ot various iticomc sources. 

Hf‘.A also makes detailed county-level estimates of various types ot trans- 
fer payments. C'ommunity leaders and developtiietit practititmers are beeotii 
ing more aware ol the ecotiotnie stitnulus pro\ided by such paymetits, 
including retiremer^t income atul welfare benefits, bigure 15 shows, for 
example, that retirement atul disability itisuratiee is the l.irgest coinpotient of 
transfer payments in Navapai (‘omity, accounting for o\cr two-tinrds of total 
go\ernment transfers. Income maintenance payments (such as public assis 
lance) are a small component, accounting for only about tl\e percent 

Social Security Administration 

b!ach year, tlie Social Security Administration (SSA) publishes inloima 
tion about benelk iai ies ol the Old Age, Sur\ iv(ns. anil Disability Insurance 



payments. 
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Housing 

Program (OASDl). The data include the number of beneficiaries in each 
stale, county, and zip code, and the aggregate dollar amount of benefits by 
type. (See the reports OASDl Benefu iuries hy State and County and OASDl 
Beneficiaries hy ZIP Code.) Using administrative data, SSA reports these 
numbers roughly 12 months after the reference year. Researchers can rse the 
information if they want more detail on retirement and disability income than 
BHA provides, (BBA reports the same data in REIS, but in less detail.) Not 
all of the SSA publications use the same methods to avoid disclosmg data, so 
read the introduction to each report before using the data or contact SSA staff 
listed in the front of each report, for ordering information, write to the Chiel 
of Publieations Staff, Office of Research and Statistics, S(K:ial Security 
Administration, 4301 Connecticut Ave. NW, RtHim 209, Washington, DC 
2(K)()8. 



Housing 

Some research indicates that substandard housing is more common in rural 
areas than in urban areas, but measuring the quantity and quality of housing 
in small communities is complicated by a lack of data. The Census Bureau, 
for example, only reports infomiation on housing units that are occupied 
year-round, and thus neglects units that are seasonally iKcupied by migrant 
workers. Further, the Censu,; Bureau limits its questions on housing quality 
to inquiries about the presence of selected facilities and equipment. Broader 
indicators of housing quality — such as structural deficiency — are available 
only from the American Housing Survey (AHS). Unfortunately, the AHS 
sample is too small to provide geographical detail tor particular rural com- 
munities. 

Evaluating the quality of rural housing is also limited by our ability to 
objectively measure what constitutes ‘substandard’* housing, 1'he Housing 
Assistance C'ouncil (HA(^) notes, for example, that while the number of rural 



The American Housing Survey is a good source of larger area rural 
housing data. The AHS is cofiduc:t(ui lointly by the Office of F’olicy 
DeveloprT)er',t and P^osoarch of the U S Department of Housing and 
lJrt)an Oevf^lopmc^nt and the [Uireau of C'erisus AHS provido!i i 
urt)an/rural and mcjtro/ncvunotro cross tat)' ilations t)y qc?ogra()hic region | 
Fvory four years, extra cases are added to the sarr'ipU} in rural areas to ' 
pro(iuce t)(Mtnr ostirTiatc’s of rural hou'ung characteristics The AHS is par 
tif.'iilarly useful if) tt)r)t it [provides cfata on housing guaiity than tfie 

(jof.ennial cnrr,us AtfS r(S)orts am put.)lishr'd t)i(Hini<it!y on a rr'gional 
t)a‘iis If) ttm ('onsus Bureau Senes M ISO 
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C'harack'ri/inj: IxK'al Population and Community Resources 



Housing Characteristics of Rural Households: 1991 (H-121-93 5) is 
one of the Current Housing Reports issued lointiy by the Census Bureau 
and the U S Department of Housing and Urban Development, It contains 
data for the United States and regions on the geographic distribution and 
physical characteristics of rural housing, as well as on the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of rural householders. Data are presented for rural 
places that are: inside and outside metro areas, adjacent and nonadja- 
cent to metro areas, and farm and nonfarm The report costs $4 and can 
be ordered front Customer Services at (301) 407-4100, 



housiniz units without plumbing facilities and the number that are over- 
crt)wded has dearly declined in recent years, the number of mobile homes 
has Increased dramatically. MAC' suggests that mobile homes may not be 
substandard in tlie traditional sense, but tlie national star* Jards that regulate 
their eonstruetion do not uniformly guarantee durability or thermal protec- 
tion. Menee mobile [lornes arc often of lower '‘quality** than conventional 
housing (7). 

With these shorlconiings in mind, researchers can begin to describe the 
quantity and quality of mral housing. In trying to design effective housing 
development strategies, community leaders might ask questions like the bil- 
lowing: 

• [)o the si/e and eharaeteri sties of local housing units meet the needs 
of residents 

• Do residents own or rent their homes 

• What is the quality of the local housing and how has it changed in 
recent years 



In general, tlie data we use to answer tliese questions are available from the 
decennial census. Between censuses, hKal planning and community action 
agencies can often provide more up-to-date information, b’or more details, 
see I’nited States Department of C*ommeree. liureau of the ('ensiis. “Anier 
lean Housing Survey: Housing Data Between the ('ensuses,** (22). 

rile first place to look for infomiation about the number and characteris 
tics of local housing units is the decennial census. According to the (*ensiis 
Ibireau. a unit is "a house, apartment, flat, mobile home, a group of 

rooms, or a single room, (vcupied or intended for (Kcupancy as separate liv 
ing quarters; tfiat is, the occupants do not live and eat w ith any other persons 
m the building, and tfiere is direct access to tfie unit from the outside or from 
a common hall" i22). 'Hie ('ensus Ibireau tabulated a complete count of iill 
housing units from its \Wi) census, available down to the blink level. All 



Housing 

respondents were asked whether they live in a mobile home or trailer, one- 
family house, or apartment building. 

Researchers can make more current estimates of housing numbers by 
updating census data with other sources of information. Information on the 
number of building permits issued is published in the CCDB and is usually 
available from state and local sources, bor example, the New Hampshire 
Office of State Planning (OSP) regularly updates Census figures using resi- 
dcMitial building permits and annually publishes estimates of the housing 
numbers in each township { HJ)- figure 16 shows the OSP data tor ( oos 
County. 

The agency estimates that the number of housing units in all three cate- 
gories — single family, multi-family, and mobile homes — increased between 
I WO and I W2. On the other hand, the Census Hurcau estimates the number 
of people in C'oos C'ounty tlecreased during this period (Table 1). More 

Figure 16 Some stales estimate housing numbers by using huikling [vrniit data, 
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Characterizing IxKal Population and Community Resources 



research might help us decide whether these divergent trends were due to 
fewer people living in each housing unit, the construction of vacation homes, 
or some other factor. 

After learning about the size and characteristics of local housing units, the 
next thing researchers may want to measure Is the quality of housing in a par- 
ticular community. The size of housing units relative to the number of (kcu- 
pants is one commonly used measure of quality. Small -area data on over- 
cri?wding ^defined as more than one person per room) are available from the 
decennial census on a complete count basis. 

The presence and condition cf particular facilities and equipment are also 
frequently used indicators of housing quality. Because lack of plumbing 
facilities is usually associated with substati hird housing, the most widely 
used and objective measure of quality is the presence of complete plumbing 
facilities for exclusive use of the household. (Complete plumbing facilities 
include hot and cold piped water, a Hush toilet, and a bathtub or shower.) 
Other facilities and equipment that may indicate housing quality are com- 
plete kitchen facilities, telephone, central heat, and public water hiH>kup. 
Care should be used in interpreting these indicators; however, as none by 
itself is a complete measure of housing quality. Relevant data are available 
from the decennial census for small areas (on a sample basis from the 1 WO 
census) and from the American Housing Survey for regions, 



Health 

Rural caminumilics lace two major health issues: ( I ) (he health status ol the 
|M>puiation and (2) access to health resources, that i:.. to health care providers, 
facilities, and services. Rublic concern about these two issues has increased 
in recent years because ot research diKumcnting the cliccis of po\crty and 
environmental pollution on health, and because many rural health care pro 
\idcrs face growing financial problems. Very few small-area statistics on 
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The Rural Information Center Health Service (RICHS) is a part of 
Rural Inforrnatton Center (RiC) at the Natioridi Agricultural Library (NAL). 
RICHS was created in 1990 by the NAL. and the Office of Rural Health 
Policy in the Department of Health and Human Services to provide infor- 
mation on rural health. Services include literature searches on rural 
health issues, help in locating information, arui referrals to organizations 
or individuals wf^o can assist with specialized information. RICHS has a 
conference on the NAL's Agricultural Library Forum (ALF) bulletin board 
tfiat includes information on rural health publications, national and state 
conferences, and agricultural safety and health programs (See Appendix 
F tor information on accessing ALF ) Contact RICFfS staff at the Rural 
Information Center, National Agricultural Library, Room 304, 10'<01 
Baltimore Blvd , Beltsvillo, MD 20705 2351: o'” call (800) 633-7701. or 
(301) 504 5547 in the Washington, DC area or e ^nai! through internet 

'.st.'e Appen(j.y F 1 



hcallli status arc pubiislicd at tlic P'ciicral lc\cl so the best place to start look- 
iiii! tor inlormalion on hcaltti status is tltc local or state public licalth agency. 

InTortnation about access to healtti resources is somewhat easier to obtain. 
AHA Hnspitul Statistics reports data compiled from the American Hospital 
Association's Annual Survey of Hospitals. It provides information for Cen 
sus divisions and states on the number of hospitals and nursing homes* their 
si/e tnumher of beds), and type of facility (for example, psychiatric or 
clironie disease). It also irieiudes fmanciai information such as the type of 
ovuiersfiip ( private, nonprofit, government), luimher ot full time employees, 
and payroll Anottier report, AHA (laidc to the Health (\:re l ieUi, provides 
more detaiierl riata, but for each hospital that responded to the AHA's Annual 
Siirves of Hospitals. The data are oigani/eii hv state and city, and each entrv 
lists tne county where tlie liospital is localeil. bach rep irt includes contacts 
wlio can answer s[)eeific questions about metIuKlology or content. 

i^hwii Hin ( harat wrfstfi \ iinJ I >istnhution m the ( .S. is an annual rep(Ut 
piildislied hv tile American Meilieal Association It incliules stale and counts 
LMoupdal.i on the lUimber of physicians, iiuiividual cliaracleri sties (mcliuling 
age and geiulei). and area ot specialization (for example, family practice or 
pedialMcs) Hie report includes a i.ible wIikIi uieMlifies counties without an 
active phv su K.n ( heck vour ncaiesl deposiioi v libi\irv or hciiltli related 
hhiarv lor ihe^e piibl k\il ions 

Health I nited Statt \ is an .miui.il ie|iorl published hv the Nalumal Center 
lor Health Statistics that [novules natioiMl level ilat.i on a vatietv ol liealth 
relaleil siib|ects, mchidmj.’ licalth caic icsoiiices aiul cxpeiuhuir ,'s Some 
slate level data aie piovided. such as the luimhci ol hosfiital beds jvr cajnla 
and |H’i capilti cx|H'iuhlmcs loi mental health services 
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Charactcri/inji Uva! Population and ('ommuriity Rcst'urcc' 



Limited county-level data on health status and rest^urces are published in 
the County and City Data 3(fok, as illustrated In 'iable 7. 



Table 7 The Counts <:;ul i'ity Data Hook inckulos limited health stains ami 
resource data. 
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Understanding the 
Economies of Rural 
Communities 



Overview of Local Economic Structure 

Our sample eoimlies rcllect the diverse eeonoinie makeup ol rural America, 
as illustrated in Hgure 17. In evaluate alternative development strategies, 
eiti/ens and policy makers need to understand their local economic structure, 
in terms of both the contribution that various industries make, and cyclical 
and structural changes that affect these industries. Critical questions might 
include: 

• diversified is our economy .’ 

• What industries are most important to residents' economic \^ell- 
heing .’ 

• Do these industries puiducc goods (like agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing) or services (like tourism, trade, and education),’ 

• Which industries are growing in importance, which are declining, 
and how do these trends compare to the regional and national econ 
omy 

I'o answer thes,- cjucsuons we shift our focus awa> from data about people 
ami toward data about the industries that make up a community's economy, 
Ihese industries can be analyzed "om the standpoint of both jobs ami 
income, as explained in the rest ol this chapter 

Employment 

I’mployment data lell us how many )obs each industry pro\ules lor the 
local .‘conomy, I hc main sources t>l employment data are 






Figure 17 Researchers can use BHA earninjis dala to analyze the economic 
structure of individual counties. 
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• Bureau of the C'ensus (decennial census reports and ('nimty Business 
Pat terns } \ 

• Bureau of Labor Slalislics and Stale emplosmen! security a^iencies 
(SHSAs); and 

• Bureau oT Lcononiic Anal\sis. 

We report emplo>rnenl data lor Nicholas ('(Hinty in lable S and summa- 
ri/e the cliaraclerisiics oi each ilala source in lable lable S sliows llial llie 
tour sources report very dilTereni numbers and are not comparable because 
coveraue and dellnilions vary w idely. 



Table 8 l c*ut sources 
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Understanding; the Keonomies of Rural Communities 



Where to get employment and earnings data for counties 

• Look in the library for Census Bureau repots. 

• Call your state emp'oyment security agency or BLS in Washir^gton, 
DC. 

• Contact a BLA user grouf^ m your state 

See Appendix D for names and phone numbers. 

Find out what's happening in your stote — BLS news releases titled 
"State and Metropolitan Area Employment and Unemployment" and 
"The Employment Situation" report up-to-date inform.ation on employ 
ment at the state and national level Wiite to the Branch of Inquiries and 
Correspondence, BLS, Washington, DC 20712-0001 to get on the n-iail 
mg list. 



I'hc decennial census provides the most lielailed eniployinenl-by-industry 
data, ritese data, which are puf)lisheii in S<k ial uful honnmic (luinH icris- 
tics (Series C'B-2), are available tor counties arui county subdivisions and tor 
many industrial elassiHeations. t*mp!oyment liata are cross -tafailated by 
dernogiaphie Lliaraelerislies. arul dierelore eive researefiers tfie most details 
about tile tyjies ol [K*ople wfio work in liillerent industries. 

The second column in Fable S shows summari/ed UAM) employment data 
from Series CP-2 tor Niefiolas C'ounty. I'fiese data are reported on a plaec-ot- 
residenee b.isis. Tfiis means, tor exanifile. that 1,412 pei»ple wfio lived in 
Nicholas ('ounty in Idgo worked in tfie mining industry, according to tfie 
iggo census. I fie liata represent numbers ol people rather than numbers o\' 
jot«s. 

Beeaii'sc tfu* census is taken only e\er> ten years, it does not allow iis to 
track recent eiuinees in economic stmelurc. However, the (‘ensus Bureau's 
annual ( nunt\ Husmtrss Puttirns {('lU') provides more reeerii (tnit less 
detailed) employ merit -by industry liata lor counties. Tfie data are obtained 
Iroiii ecoiioniK' censuses, varnnis animal surveys, aiui aiL.anistrative reeortls 
troni otfier agencies. ( /?/* reporls are issued lor each state and inelude all 
employ nieiil covered by ihe I ederal Insurance C 'orilributions Ael (MCA). 
ITiev do riol ineliule data lor state oi loial govenirnent empIoy<*es. sell 
eniploved |H‘rsniis. lami w orkers. or ilomestie sei \ ii e workers, I losjutals and 
stale mvried lii|uor ‘‘sialdrsliments. however, are included tU’c.uise larrners 
and then emplovces are iiol mcltided. ( HP is less iiselui loi eouiilies where 
agneullure is iiiipiul irit (Selected C/?/* data arc rcjmitcd in tfie ('(fun:\ and 
( ft\ hata ) 

I'of eveiv ciMinlv. ( V^/’icIN us Imvv iiianv pcojdc vvi)fk in e*ieii indiisiiv. 
wliat llicir li'tal |\isioll is. how inaiiv individual esialdi^hrrierils make up th.e 
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industry, and how large these establishments are in terms of employment. 
Data that would disclose the payroll or precise number of employees tor indi- 
vidual employers are not published. (The number ot establishments and their 
distribution by employment-si/e class are not considered disclosures.) CBP 
diK*s not show separate data for any industry that has fewer than 50 employ- 
ees, but these data are available by paid request if there is no disch^sure prob- 
lem. 

The third column in Tabic S shows (7^/' employment data for Nicholas 
County. The data are reported according to place-of-work and represent num- 
bers of workers. This means, for example, tiiat l,"W4 people who worked in 
Nicholas County in 1002 were employed in the mining industry, according to 
CBP. 

In order to adminisier the state unemployment insurance programs the 
Bureau of Labor Slatisiics also tabulates employment-by-indusiry data. 
These data pertain to virtually all private and government workers.^ The data 
come from quarterly tax bills and statistical requests sent by the SHSAs to 
private businesses and government agencies. 

Bl,S does not publish the county data but does make tlieni available by 
paid request. C'ounty statistics are also available from the SHSAs, although 
these agencies vary considerably in how accessible they make the data. One 
SL!SA requires data users to come to the state capital atul hand -copy data, 
while others mail computer printouts or published data free ot charge. The 
West Virginia Department of Hmployment Security, for example, publishes 
et>unty employment figures annually and mails them tree ot charge. 

7 he fourth column in I able S shows SliSA data tor Nicholas C'ounty. I hey 
are reported according to place-of-work and represent numbers ot jobs cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. Ttiis means, tor example, that there were 
jobs in the minin'' industry in according to the West Virginia 

si:sA. 

Ihe fourth source of employment data is the Bureau o\ Ixoriomic 
Anaivsis. The data are available on the Pximomic Infomuition 

Svstnn (I) k( )M and from lU- A user groups in each state. I Call Bl* A or y<uir 
state data center for the user group nearest you.) 

I he advantage of the Bl ’ A series is its broad coverage. I’ub!i«. and priv ate, 
tarni and nonlanti. wage/sal. ay and sell cm[)loyment a> all included. One 
disadvantage is that some ot the mtormalKm is eMta|x>lated from survey data 



‘Ml S 1 ‘stinuk"' iIkiI ihi'' pr<k’OiMi o>\cin .iIsmm uu r» |h'iicmi ot ,ill nonl.trni v^.ipc .tiul 
s.il.MV vvoikcis in llu' I ink'll Sl,lk'^ .iful UJ' |h'iu'mI <»t ,ill wniki'iN in llu' v'lnnnmN 1 tu‘ 
s |H'K nnl lUe nlnioNt nnliu'K si’ll i'niplovi’»l b* 'lu' I'xk'nl lluit nii.il jH’i'pIv nii' 
niofi' hki'K to Is' M‘ll rmplou'tl limn nriMn |H'i>pk', ihc voun.itH' in fiii,il .in'. is is Inwa 
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when adrninistrutive data are not available, and so it may be somewhat less 
reliable. Another disadvantage is that the county data are only available for 
broad industry groups, that is, at the I -digit SIC level. 

The tilth column in Table K illustrates BHA employment-by-industry data 
for Nicholas County. The data represent numbers of jobs and are refX)rted 
according to place-of-work. This means, for example, that there were 1,270 
jobs in the mining industry in 1902, according to BHA. 

Earnings 

Hamings data reflect total compensation including wages, salaries, 
bonuses, and severanee pay. Researchers can get up-to-date, county- level 
wage data from BLS (througli the SH!SAs) and county- level personal income 
data from BH!A. 

BLS and its c(H>pe rating SHSAs collect wage (or payroll) data directly 
from employers when they gather their, employment information, thus the 
coverage of both public and private sector wage and salary workers is almost 
complete. Again, BLS only makes these data available at the county level by 
paid request, and SHSAs vary in how accessible they make the data. As with 
other data, neither the BL.S nor SHSAs will release any intormation that 
would allow an individual employer to be identified. 

lable 10 shows data from the West Virginia Bureau of l*!mployment 
Programs for Nicholas County. Note that the data pertain only to eaniings by 
workers covered by unemployment insurance and therefore do not include 
proprietors' self-employment income. West Virginia issues the data about 
eight or nine rronths after the refereriec year. 

I he main reason that , SHSAs collect covered employment and w age data 
is to administer unemployment insurance programs. However, analysis at all 
levels of government and the private sector use the data, 'I be federal gov- 
ern mem, tor example, uses them to calculate a geographical index for vai i- 
ous public assistance programs; stale agencies use them to monitor industry 
trends; and business and lat r organi/alions use them to negotiate wage 
agreements. 

HL.A Uses BH.S earnings data as the earnings component of its compre 
bensive personal income series. As noted in ( haptcr } and illustrated in 
figure 17. Hlv\ personal income data are widely used as a framework lor 
analy/ing the structure ol local economies. Tfie data are esiimaletl on a place 
ol work basis, by type and b> indiistr\. m the annual fV A Hri>ion(il 
h onnnm Infornuiium Swfcm iHf IS) (1) ROM. [•arm earnings are rc|>orted 
•cparalely from nonfann earnings. ,ind earnings from the private sector are 
reported separately Irotn public sector earnings I he data are available m 
[Miblisheil tiiul comfuitvM i/cd lorm. revised esimiales ,ire tivailable uf^on 
re(ju*‘si Itom S 





Industry -Specific Data 

Table 10 Stale ^■mploymenl Security Agencies publish annual data on earnings 
by industry. 
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Industry-Specific Data 

Once rc'^carchcrs have an i>\er\ievv nt hval euMioniie sitiulure, lliey may 
want more mti>muition about the indi\ulual lndust^le^ that ate m)[n)niiiit to a 
community's \c el I being,' Questions that iiiight be asked include: 

• VS hat is the structure ol our most mi[>orl ant mdu .tries ’ Do man\ rel 
atoely small linns eomfKte s^ith each otlu*', or do iml\ a lecc laiee 
lirms dominate these mdustnes .’ 

• W h.it Is the \ alue o! nn ului tuMi I torn the>e iiuliisir les ’ 



I oi b.iekrnumil un ihe (HTtuniMiue »tni! "InHiure nl iiuliKtiu s th.ii .iii‘ in 

nif.il cniiimumheN, see i I ' » 
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• Arc these industries becoming more productive; that is, are they pro- 
ducing the same or more output with fewer inputs? 

To answer questions like these, researchers can use a combination of data 
sources, beginning with the employment and earnings sources listed above 
and with the agricultural and economic censuses conducted in years ending 
in “2’* and “7.“ These censuses provide data on agriculture, mining, manu- 
facturing, trade, and services for counties and. in some cases, for places w ith 
2.5(K) or more inhabitants. I he agricultural and economic censuses are man 
dated by law. birms are required to respond, hut are protected by the confi- 
dentiality requirement that prevents publicatioii of data that would reveal 
specific identities and activities. Data are ctillectcd on an establishment basis, 
birms o|x*rating more than one establishment are requhed to file a separate 
report \\n each li>cation, Researchers can supplement small area data from 
these sources with information from state- and national level industrv re 
ports, and witfi ilata from (Ufier government agencies, 



What is the national outlook for industries that are important to your s 
community? For intcM about nonfarn^ ind'jstrK?^, sec* US | 
Industndl OutiooK, an annual report frorn ttu? Dep.irtrnont of CorTimorco 
It can b(? ordered fron^ the Gove^nnient Pnntmq Offici? for $3/ (stock 
nur^ibor 003 009 0063b 0) or four',d m depo?;itory lit)raries For ififorma 
tion at)()ut agr-cultjre, ran? tfu? r^Hc^hiy report frorTi f f^S NASS, ! 
Ag^'Cj>t-jrdi Ourux)^ A one-yea^ suk^scr [)tion costs $43 f^oth put)hca i 
tiorvi p'ovde Peta.:(’(1 'ritcrn-iaccr' at)Out specif:(' ^ruiustr'es A.it^'o^s o* \ 
ifvjividja! aMic'cCi <re f'xr.ei'ent contuctfi mfoo'»vitior' 1 



The EconofTiic Census' Survey of Minority Owned Business Enter i 
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Agriculture 

Although many mrai communitto; havt* diversified their industrial mix in 
the last several decades, a significant percentage continue to rely heavily on 
agriculture as a major source of income. Farming-dependent counties, ot 
which there arc 556, are concentrated in the Great Plains, with others clus- 
tered in the Mississippi Delta and parts t>f the West. The issues lacing people 
in these communities include farm profitability, the environmental conse- 
quences of current farming practices, and the stmeture of the industry itself 
Questions that people might ask include; 

• What are the major crops produced and types ot livcstivk raised.* 

• What is (he fmaiK iai condition of local larmers * 

• How big is the average farm .* 

• How many farms are sole proprielorsliips (that is. owned by one per- 
son). how many are partnerships, and how many are corporations .* 

• I low’ many farmers are part-time .* 

Probably because of its historical im['K>ilance, we have more inlonnation 
about agriculture tlian about any other industry tliat contributes to the rural 
economy. l*he most comprehensive source is the agricultural census, con- 
ducted every five years by the Bureau of the Census but every lour years 
bc'tw een l%9 and I9K2. It is the only source of consistent, comparable agri- 
culture data at the county, state, and national levels. 

Published reports from the agricultural census include data on number and 
si/e of firms; crop prrKluction; livestock, poultry, and their pr<Klucts; tenure, 
age. and principal (Kcupation of (operator; type ot organization; value of 
priKlucts sold; priKluction expenses; and many oilier characteristic 

Results of the |99? C‘ensus of Agriculture are published in Volume I, 
('leographic Area Series ( AC‘92 A-l through AC'92-A-5I ). 'Hie reports pro- 
vide data at tl.e national, slate, and ct>unly (or euuivalent) levels. Results are 
also available on compuier tape. C‘l)-ROM. and online on CI.NDArA and 
Internet (sec Appendix F). For more irdoriiution. write the Bureau of tlie 
Ceri'-us, Agriculture and Financial Statistics Division, Washington, !)(' 
2()2.V^ SM)0 or c.iil (SOOi .^2 ^ ^215. Ftir addition.il mformaln i afoul elec 
tnniic d.ita pnulucls. call ('usiomer Services at i V)|) 457-4100. 

l or the last census, which was done m 19VJ2. the ('eiiNiis Bure.iu mailed 
short ‘ screeiimg* ijuesiiomiaires i.> a lea ol tom million individu.dN, husi 
ihnncs, and organi/alions th.it tlie ageiu \ had idenltlied .’s being a <noi, dated 
with agriculture ResponiienlN were asked tjuesiion^ to deicmiine wlieihei 
they met I SlV\‘s delimtion ol .i farm, tb.i' s. wliethei (lies sold (or had tlie 
[MtleiUial to M,*lh at least S 1 ,000 wot 111 id ague u It tit. il protltu ts ;n 0*0 1 Those 
that qualihed received a eomplete eensiis quesiionnaue 

roiinly level agtu ullaial ceitsu^ dal.i at ’ .iv.tilahle m stale hy st.ite fepoils 
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about two or three years after the reference period. State reports from the 
1992 Census were released in 1994. 

More up-to-date information about agriculture K available from the 
National Agricultural Statistics Service (NASS) in l!SI)A. l^ach year, 
NASS's 4.S Held offices conduct sample surveys by mail, telephone, personal 
interviews, and in-the-field observation to collect information on crop and 
livest(K’k prmluction, chemical use. marketing, expenses, prices, and income. 
These data are released by the state offices in annual (and some quarterly) 
reports. Some data are re|H)ra*d Idr counties, otliers for multi county crop 
reporting districts, and still otliers for states. Pertinent national data may also 
be included in the state reports, fable 1 1 shows how some i the NASS data 
are presented for Kossuth (’ounty. 

NASS operates field offices m each stale except Maine. New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhixie Island (which are all pan 
of a New faigland Regional office in C'oncord, New Hampshire). Questions 
abtmt the stale system should be referred to the Director, State Statistical 
Division, NASS, CSDA South Building, RiKim 4)43, 14ih lnde|K*ndence 
Ave. SW, Washington, DC 202.30, or call (202) 720-303H. 

fhe Hconomic Research Service (1*RS) is the I'SDA agency respuisible 
lor anal V /mg and reporting much of the data collected h\ NASS, as well as 
agricultural and rural data from many other agencies and organ i/atio is. Most 
HRS analysis and research is done at the national and reguuial 1» vel. One 
exception is ilie Novemlx:r or December issue of iAonomu hulu uiors of ihv 
I arm Sn tor It includes income and balance sheet accounts lor each state 
based on the NASS Harm Costs and Returns Survey. Income accounts 
include net farm income, net cash income, net business income, net cash 
(low, cash income to farm ojX'ralor houseliolds, and returns to ojXTators from 
pr(Kluclion transactions. Balance slieel accounts include llie current market 
value ol assel^, debts, and net worth 

Table 11 Sl,tU‘ tic Id i»tt k CS ot the N.lllitfi.il Aim k II In If. ll Sl,lll^lk n Scf \ k V* [Hlt>lldl 
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ERS provides updated information on agriculture 24 hours a day. To 

access AutoFAX, call (202) 219-1107 from the touch-tone phone on a fax 
machine and wait for recorded instructions The system will ask you for 
a document number and then send the document to your fax machine 
(up to three per call) Ask for docun^ient 0411 to get a list of directories 
available on the system, and ask for document 4001 for a directory of 
farm incorT^e documerds. Each document is 3-6 pages m tengtf'i Ar'nong 
the available directories are guides to F ITS information arui data, specialty 
agriculture, nationcil. and state farm income accounts, farm sector eco 
nomics. and rural affairs 

\ RS data are also accessit)le through Interriet (see Appendix F-) 



rp-ln-dato estimates ut production, stocks, inventories, and other agricul- 
tural data are issued hy I’SDA's Ajirieullural Statistics Hoard and the State 
Statistical Ottlces. lor a tree ct>py *>t the “Ajiricultural Statistics Hoard 
Catalog." write to ASH Puhlicatitms. Rt>om South Huilding. CSDA, 

Washington. I)C‘ 2()2!>(). or call (202) 72()-402(). 



Forestry 

rhe forestry industry includes timber production and har\csi, lorcstry scr 
vices (such as \ks{ control and rclorcstatmn). and the manulacturc ol wchkI 
products. Rural communities that depend on the lorcstry industry arc scat 
tcred throughout the Pacific Northwest, upper Midwest, parts oi the 
S()uthcast. and the extreme Northeast. 

The issues lacing the industry and communities that dcfx’nd ‘ n hirestry arc 
ct>mplcx. in part because so much forest land is l eticrally t>w icd and there- 
fore the fiKUs of intense public scrutiny. Public policy must address ques- 
tions about how to insure the long-term prtKiuctivity of the natitm's timber 
resources; preserve multiple uses of timber lands while protecting wildlife, 
soil, and water ijuality; and afford st>me measure ol economic stability to the 
communities that depend t>n forestry. Some ot the ijucstions that people in 
such communities might ask include: 

• flow man*, local jobs arui how much local itumme depend on 
forestry ’ 

• Whot»wns the region’s timber lands ’ 

• Mow ;irc regional hmber rcsiuiiccs being nKiiuiged and used, and ; 
whom arc thes being sold ' 



diu' sir s\sU'iii ua J b\ all 1 aeiiu U’s iru Imk''' and prndiuts 

imiMi as tuimniie. and pa|vi i in ilu‘ nitinutai iminL’ iiulu>ir\ Somr ana^^ls. liki 
WVIvr, and Shrisni (IK), uu liule these relau ' ai tomes in ih' t*'fesiis mdiisifs 

I he latter vonsention is t^*llo^^ed here 
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• What is the size and structure ot the forest products industry? 

• How is lival employment being affected by increased use of machin> 
ery, or alternatively, by the size of the timber harvest? 

brom the persfxvtive of an individual community, data to ansvser ijues- 
tions like these are fragmented and difficult to find. ( I herc is no census of 
forestry, tor example.) borestrs is an irulustr>’ whose level of income and 
employment is relatively minor in terms of the national economy but which 
is extremely important to some regions, especiallv in rural areas, rherefore, 
bederal statistics by themselves are insufficient for local analysis and must 
be supplemented by other data. 

Researchers can start with the follovsing: 

• rSDA's l-orest Service, which is in charge nf all t ederally o\sned 
timber land; 

• l',S. and state forest and Range l{xperimeiit Stations, \shich conduct 
research on a variety of renewable resource issues; and 

• state forestry agencies. 



I hesc sources can be supplemented with information from Sl .SAs, ('ountv 
Husi/irs^ i^tuerns. and the Bureau of Ixonomic Analysis. 

One ot the first questions that researchers might ask concerns the extent to 
which a comm jnity depends on the forestry' industry for income and employ - 
merit. At least a partial answer can be ft>und in the environmental impact 
statement (b.lS) developed by the forest Service for every national forest, 
fhe f;iS analyzes the direct and so-called “induced ” effect of alternative for- 
est management plans on the economy and physical environment of multi' 
county areas, for example, the fIS for White Mountain Natituial forest in 
northern New Hampshire evaluates how different harvest rates will affect 
income and employment in an area that includes (’oos (”ountv and three ad|a 
cent counties ( 20). " 

Researchers wlio arc intcrc>tcd m data Un a single countv, or mfornuition 
aboul forcsirv ileivriiience in areas wlicre timber is pnvalclv held, musi 
use more general secondary sources. \Siih res[vcl lo emphwmeiit dala, 
Sf;SAs collect mformalion on wage and salarv workers in the forestry irulus 
Irv including, lor e\am[ilc, those who work in foicsuv services, and m lum 



Ifie I nfi'st SrivK 0 mi[miI ouipiM .m.ilsMs In ili’skriK- ihe s!r,ufuul um'fJi'fvn 
iK'tu h's tn ihr rren*n,il runmrnies bs \\w .u\'iu s's ,u (is tin's VViifi tlu ii 

' IMI’l \N ' muhIcI, ifu's pirdkl funs saiinus iinilx'il.iiul iiun.ieeiiKnl plans vull altat 
lixal ifunmc ami cinpl nient in areas ihal Ispu alU tnniain s«'srraf ennnties Rnhtsnn 
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lmlusir> Specific Diiia 

her and wockI products manufaciurinii. The shorlconhngs of the Sh!SA data 
are: (I) selT-employed loggers and mill owners are not countrd, (2) IJ.S. 
I’orest Service workers are not reported separately from other f ederal gov- 
ernment workers; and (3) forestry workers employed lor wages or saL.ry are 
usiially grouped vsith those in agriculture and fisheries. 

One method to obtain this data is to try to get detailed wage and salary 
information directly Irom the Sf'.SA aiui then liouble-check tliese ilata vMth 
statistics from Husifuss Puttvnis. Hy combining the two sources (as 

\sell as data Irom private companies. If available), it may be possible to piece 
together a realistic emplovment profile for the forestry industry 

C’ounty level income data for the forestry industry are even more prob- 
lematic. Rf 'Adoes not report either forestry proprietor or worker income sep- 
arately, Researchers may be able to Nvork with analysts in their state f orest 
and Range f!x[x.‘riment Station to develop independent estimates. 

Amnher question that people in forestry-dependent communities might 
ask concerns the ownership and management of public and private timber- 
land. National, regional, and local f-orest Service offices can provide inf or 
mat ion about f’ederal ownership, wliile sta'.e and private forestry offices 
(h)c’ated in tlie regional f-orest Service offices), or individual state forestry 
agencies (where tliey exist) should be able to proviile information about 
state-owned and private forest land. 

f-ederal timber policy is guided by three ('ongressional acts that, in theory, 
provide public-sector forest managers with a framewi>rk for long term plan 
ning, These managers are res[x>nsible for developing and implementing an 

The U.S. Forest Service's Rural Community Assistance Program pro 

vufos tei cenl liMotod errant f .jrvls to oiiqit-)tn r\mira! 
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official Forest Plan which is revised every 10 to 15 years. The F^ederal gov- 
ernment uses the plans to communicate with the public. They set forth over- 
all management principles and also specify targets for activities such as tim- 
ber harvest, road construction, campground development, and protection of 
roadless areas. Forest Plans are available from liKal f orest Serv ice offices. 

The quality of infomiation on the size and structure of tfie local forest 
prxKlucts industry varies widely. Researchers should check with the regional 
f’orest and Range f^x peri merit Station and state lorestry agency to find out 
what is available tor their area. 

Mining 

I he mining imlustrs is a diverse sector tliat includes the extraction of ruin 
crals occurring naturally - solids such as coal and ores; liquids sudi as crude 
fx.*troIeum; and gases such as natural gas. The major factors that affect the 
industry’s pcrtorniancc vary according to the particular substance that is 
mined, although in general, the industry is characterized by high instability. 
Mining-dependent counties, of which there arc 146. are concentrated in 
Appalachia and scattered around the West. 

The primary source of small-arca ilata on the mining industry conics from 
tfie census of mineral iruliistries. w hich covers ail establishments w ith one or 
more paid employees. Information from this census allows us to answer 
questions about the local structure of the industry (h(>w many establishments 
and employees), its payroll, value ol shipments, and capital experuiitures. 

rtie enumeration nietlnKl for the C Vrisus of Mincr'4 hidustries com- 
bined a mail questionnaire (for about 22.(HH) nmlsize and large establish- 
ments) with administrative rcc('»d data from other I’ederal agencies (for 
about i 1.5(H) smaller establishments). C’ountv data will be publistied in the 
Cieograplnc Area Series of regional reports lMI(''>2-A), which is scheduled 
to he relcaseil in nml-lWS. Stale-level data are available on C’l) ROM, 
which will he Ufxiated quarterly arul eventually include the aumty data as 
wt‘ll. lahle 12 s[l^v^s fiow 1W(S7 census liata were published for Nicholas 
(’ounty. 

Other small area mining data are available Iroin state agencies m those 
states where mining is an imponaiit acii\it> For example, tlie West V'ngniia 
Depiirlnient ot Mines issues an Annual and /hrci (nr\ ttj Maws which 

contains time series data on iniden’nnmd and snrlace mine coal pouliKlion 
b\ eoinitv 
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MaiAUfacturing 

Manufaciurinji-dcpcndcnl counlios, ot which there .ire 5()h. are sc.iHered 
ihrouiihout ihc eastern rniled Stales, vvilli a levs m the Nortlivsesi One 
source ol’ cuuniv -level data on llie nianulaclui me mdustts is tlie i,en>us o| 
mamitaclures. vsliicli covers all establishments ‘eniMeed m the ineOuiiKal oi 
chemical lransli>rmalion materials tir suhstaiKes uito new imuliuts ( 

Data tnmi tins i ensiis allow researchers to aiiswei ijiiesiioiis about tlu' h^al 
smicturc ol llie iiulusirv. its payroll. a>si oi materials, value ot its shipments 
cxpiHted out ot llie counlrv. and new c.ipil.il e\|X’iuimnes ( oimtv level 
inlunnatiiin is presented tor llie manutacturine mdustrv as a whole, as well 
as lor specillc maniitacluiini: iiuiustries th.it have at le.isi s(M) emplovees m 
a particular count v, 

I ike the census ot mineral industries, the enuiir. ition iiietIuKi used l‘>r die 
census ot manulaclurcs combined .1 mail ijuesiiomiaire ito abinil 
2 (M).() 0 n midsi/e and laree establishmenls i with adniMii"trative leioids itm 
about I.SO.tMKI siriele estahhshmetil rmiisi H.ita lor counties .md selected 
[daces will be [niblished in the (ieoera[diic Area Senes \i bermiime 

mcarlv l^^dS 

I'or l.ireer-iirea statisnes on the manutaeluniie industrv. icsimkIuis ^m 
Use slate tables in the (ieo^iafdiic Area Senes lor det.uled siatistus on 
divisions within die mdustrv. researehers Ciiii consult the liulusiiv Senes 
(MC'K 7 I). In the ease ol (\>os ('ounlv, where woihI punlikts are niamitav 
lured, tor example, researchers would likelv he interested m lepoiis sin, h as 
"Loeeine ('anifis. Sawmills, and IMiiniiij! Mills " (Ke[>orl 2 - 4 A i 

Meeause t>l the “.S()0 em[>lovee" limit, the census ol mamihu tuies iloes in*i 
olten priivule delaileil data iii nonmetro counties l or Nuholas ( ouritv lot 
example, the census provides data about esiahhshmenis that matiulav' te 
“hmiher and wood [>rodik ts. " but not tor tfie subcateeories ' loeemV and 
' sawmills and (>lanmi! mills " l or nmie itei.iil about maiiiitacturmi' in ( »h»s 
C' ounlv, lesc.trchers e.in use l.tla trom (\>unf\ /do/urss m Hf*\. 

wiikli ,ire dlusii.ae I m Table i ^ Amonc olfiei thiin’s. ( HT data indi* ate iliai 
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Industry -Specific Data 



Table 13 County Business Patterns adds some detail to economic censuses like 
the census t)f' manufactures. 



('oos C'ounty, New Hampshire ( 19^)2 1 





Total number of 


Number of 
employees for 
week including 


Annual 

payroll 


Industry 


establishments 


March I2‘‘ 


tSLlHK))' 


Lumber ami wnod pniducis 




4S.^ 


S,?b7 


I.ogging 


.S2 


2b7 


4.^09 


Sawmills and planing 


mills 


9 


193 


4.12.^ 


E'urniture and fixtures 


s 


(a) 


(D) 


Ht)Usi’ht)ld furniture 


■> 


(a) 


(D) 


Pa|Terand allied pnHiucts 


.S 


(b) 


(D) 


Paper mills 




lb) 


(D) 


.M isce 1 1 a neou s CO n \ e rt ed 


paper products 




(c) 


;»>) 


■^la) lOO 249 employees; (b) 1,(H)()- .\499 employ' 


L-cs, (c) -tw 


employees. 



M)) Withheld It) avoid disclosing data for individual establishinenls 
Sounc: U.S. Dcpartmcni ol C'otnmcrcc. Bureau of the Census (3.0) 



‘logging" makes up 55 percent of “lumber and wood products employment," 
but only 49 percent of the payroll. 

Trade 

The trade im*ustry includes firms that sell merchandise eitiv r to other 
firms (wholesale trade) or to consumers (retail trade). 

rhe primary sources of smalNarea data on the trade industry are the cen- 
suses of retail and wholesale trade, lake others in the economic series, the 
trade censuses allow us to answer questions about numbers of establishments 
and eiv»ployees, payroll, and value of sales. In the case of retail trade, these 
statistics are provided for ten types of industries for counties and places that 
have at least 350 establishments with paid empK>>ces. l.ess detail is available 
from the census of wholesale trade, which provides statistics tor only two 
kinds of establishments- -merchant wholesalers (which own tlie goods they 
sell) and ‘'other operating types" (winch act as agents and do not actually 
own what they sell). 

f'he enumeration mellunl for the 1992 trade censuses ccuiibined a mail 
ciuestionnaire (for midsize and larger establishments) with administrative 

O 
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records (lor smaller establishments). Data lor counties and places with at 
least 2,5(K) population will be published in the Geographic Area Series 
(RC92-A and WC92-A), which is being released as this book goes to press. 

Publications based on the census of retail trade report the number of estab- 
lishments and total sales for ten kinds of retail businesses, such as food 
stores, eating and drinking places, and apparel and accessory stores. 

Other small -area retail trade data are available from a private source called 
the Annual Suney of Buying Power issued by Sales and Marketing 
Management. Published annually within 12 months of the reference year. 
Sur\ey of Buyinj^ Power includes retail sales estimates by selected SIC" 
groups, including establishments that sell food; eating and drinking places; 
general merchandise stores; furniture, furnishing, and appliance stores; auto- 
motive supply stores; and drug stores. Sales and Marketing Management 
uses census of retail trade data as benchmarks, and then uses other public and 
private sources to update the census data. 

Two other reference books that yield small-area (marketing) data are The 
Sourcebook of County Demoj^raphics, and The Sourcebook of Zip Code 
Demographics, published by CACM Marketing Systems, a private llrni, Fan 
counties and /ip codes, both books contain data on population, age, race, 
household income, purchasing trends, and also have business data for the 2- 
digit SIC level on total number of llrms and employees. Tliese data come 
from the census. Current Population Survey, other agency data, and private 
marketing surveys. Both books are also available on CD-ROM, but are quite 
expensive. Check your nearest depository library or call CAC\ at (S(K)) 292- 
2224. 

1'he Census Bureau issues monthly and annual cu. rent trade statistics for 
the United States and, in some cases, states and regions. See the Census 
C'atalo^ and (tuide or call Data User Services at (.^01) 4.^7-4100 for more 
information. 

Services 

The service industry includes establisfirnents tfiat pn vide services to indi- 
viduals, businesses, and governments. F‘xaniples of service establishments 
are hotels; personal service businesses such as laiirul.ies and barber sfiops; 
business service companies that do advertising or (.lata processing, for exam 
pie; health, legal, and educational services; and private households that 
employ workers in domestic service. Some peo[)Ie confuse the service indus- 
try witfi the service sector. Tfic “sector’' is a broader classification whicfi 
includes all industries producing no tangible product-- such as transporta- 
tion, communications, trade, housefiold services, and government, 

Many rural communities see the service industry as a possible vehicle for 
economic development. Some service l)ascd strategies focus on attracting 
tourists, wliile others concentrate on retirees (wlio may need health care. 
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nursing homes, and other services). Critics of such strategies warn that parts 
of the service industry are unstable because they are sensitive to changes in 
consumer income and that jobs generated by the industry are often unskilled, 
s*^asonal, and low wage. 

The primary source of small-area data about this industry is the census of 
service industries, which covers most .service establishments except educa- 
tion; labor, political, and religious organizations; and private households. 
Data for this census are gathered primarily through a mail questionnaire and 
from administrative records (for the smallest establishments). 

Statistics from the census of service industries include numbers of estab- 
lishments and employees, payroll, and receipts. The data are provided by 
specific type of business for counties and places with 3.^0 or more service 
establishments with paid employees. Table 14 shows how' the data were pre- 
sented for Yavapai County in 1992. (As in the case of manufacturing statis- 
tics, data for divisions within the industry are available in CBP.) 

Other data for selected service industries may be available from state com- 
merce or business development agencies. In particular, states that actively 
promote tourism typically collect information on lodging places, restaurants, 
and recreation services. 



The Role of the Federal Government 

Although the federal government provides a relatively small share of local 
government revenue (see Chapter 5), it does make a substantial contribution 
to local economies by transferring income and making loans directly to indi- 
viduals and businesses. Researchers can learn the si/e of that contribution by 
using the Constilidtitvd I'vdvral lufuls Report (C7’7'7^), an annual Census 
Bureau publication that contains small -area data on federal government 
expenditures and obligations. 

Statistics in the two- volume CH R are up to date because the publication 
is issued approximately six months after the fiscal year to which it pertains 
(October I to September 30). Volume I covers comity areas and includes sta- 
tistics on grants to local goveniments, salaries and wages, procurement con 
tracts (defense and other), direct payments to individuals (retirement and dis- 
ability, and other), loans (direct aiid guaranteed), and some other major 
programs, Volume 2 covers subcounty areas and includes statistics on grants 
to local governments, procurement contracts (defense and other), and loans 
(direct and guaranteed) All of the CiiR data are available electronically. 
Data for a ten year period are on ('I)-ROM for ctumty areas. 

I'igure IS illustrates ('HR data for Yavapai and Kossuth counties On a 
per capita basis. Kossuth receives almost twice as much mone\ from the 
federal government (including direct payments as well as loans and guaraii- 
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Figure 18 The Consol iduted Federal Funds Report enables researchers to track 



Sounr: T.S IX.’partiTK*nl ot ('omnicK'e, liitrcau ot (\*nsus (2K) 



tees) as Yavapai. Tlie di tie re nee is due primarily to direct loans and guaran- 
teed loans and insurance, most likely issued to local tanners. Because of its 
high concentration of retirees, Yavapai County receives a relatively larger 
share of direct payments to individuals, which include retirement and dis- 
ability programs. 



the geographic distribution of Federal money. 



Government Funds Per Capita (1993) 



Salartes/wages 



$402 /X- 




Direct paymf nts to individuals 




Grant awards 
^ $292 



$34 

Other 

$1,360 



$187 

Grant awards 
$556 



Direct payments V ~_ j 
to tndividuals 
$3,663 

Procurement contracts 
$96 



Other 

$16 



loans, 'insurance 

$408 




Luans;insurance 

$4,677 



Yavapai County, Arizona 



Kossuth County. Iowa 
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Many stale and local governments around the country are under severe llnan- 
cial stress. One reason is that as Federal aid has decreased relative to personal 
income, the number and scope of top-down, unfunded mandates have 
increased. These mandates cover a variety of social services, public trans- 
portation, environmental issues, and other responsibilities. They are public 
sector obligations defined at the national level, even though financial and 
administrative resfHHisibility for carrying them out resides at the slate and 
local level (5), 

Unfortunately, many state and IcK'al governments are ill equipped to deal 
.with these new and growing responsibilities. Lower level.', of governments 
have been unwilling, and often unable, to raise the revenue needed to carry 
out obligations from the national level (15). Since increased Federal assis- 
tance is unlikely, many communities face poiii cally difficult choices 
between raising tax revenues, cutting services, or finding ways to provide 
services at a lower cost. Making these choices in an informed way requires a 
thorough understanding of local government structure and of how' various 
government units generate revenue and spend money. Some of the specific 
questions that a researcher might ask are: 

• How many and what kind of Jurisdictions exist in the locality, what 
services do they provide, and which ones are aiilhori/ed to levy taxes 
and spend money 

• What percentage of local revenue conies from intergovernmental 
transfers (Federal and state), and from own sourci’.s, whicli is raised 
by the government unit itself (e g,, property taxes, and sales taxes) ’ 

• How are these rev enues used to jirov ide various ^crvices .^ 

• How do expenditures and service levels compare with slate, regional, 
or national norms.^ 

• How many peo[ile are cmplovcd l>y the h>cal government and how 
much do thev earn ^ 
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In addition to reports from the census of governments, the Census 
Bureau publishes reports based on annual and quarterly surveys on such 
topics as government employment, finance, and public employee retire- 
ment systems. Many of these reports include data for individual gov- 
ernment units. See the most recent Census Catalog and Guide for more 
information. Two brochures, 'Current Government Reports" and "1992 
Census of Governments," are also useful guides, To order, write to the 
Chief of Governments Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC 
20233, 

In general, all census of governments data and associated annual sur- 
veys covering government finances and employment are available by 
the individual government unit. The data are not restricted by confiden- 
tiality. While the numbers are not usually released in printed format, 
they are available from data files contained on magnetic tape as well as 
other formats. The Census Bureau is now releasing data via Internet, 
although currently these data are limited to large government units and 
state summaries of local governments Contact your state data center 
or regional Census office to find out if unpublished data are available for 
your area 



The must useful and easy-io-tlnd statistics tor answering these kinds of 
questions are issued by the Census Bureau. These statistics come from the 
census of governments, which is conducted in years ending in “2" and "7/ 
The reports in the government series include data on some SfS, ()()() local units 
of government below the Federal and state levels, including counties, munic- 
ipalities, townships, sch(K>l districts, and special districts. 

A word of caution before we discuss how researchers can use these statis- 
tics: Analyzing l(Kal government is very complicated. Often, published data 
are not comparable across areas because budgeting and accounting practices 
differ from state to state and from one jurisdiction to another within a state. 
Therefore, we slp'tigly recommend that if you want to research l(K*al g(.v- 
emment issues, cunsult first with l(K*al planners, people who are resp<msible 
for budgeting and accounting within the local jurisdiction, or otlier knowl- 
edgeable j>eople. 



Local Government Structure 

Researchers can answer questions about the structure oi' local gewernments 
with informatitui from the C'ensus Bureau report called ('lovcrnmcnt 
(>ri*(ini:ation, Scries (K'd) 1. The most up-to date edition of this report is 
based on data from the census of governments. It provides information 
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Table 15 Government Organization, a report from the census of govern me ms. is 
a primer on local govemmems and public school systems. 



Number of governmental units ( 1992) 



Special district 



C\uinty 


Total' 


.Municipal 


.ScIku'I 

district 


fotal 


With pro[x:ny 
ta.xiiig power 


Attala, M.S 


10 


4 




3 




Coos. NH 


44 


1 


10 


7 


3 


Kossuth, lA 


21 


12 


7 


1 




Laiah. 11) 


40 


9 


S 


25 


24 


Nicholas, WV 


12 


2 


1 


H 




Yavapai. A/ 


53 


« 


23 


21 


21 



'Includes county governmenl as a separate unit. (\>os County total includes 19 township 
unils. 

Soun r t'..S Department ot C'ommeree. lUire.iii ot the (’ensus (.35) 



on the number and selected characteristics of local government units and 
public school systems as of the beginning of 1^)92, County-level data items 
are: (I) number of local governmental units and (2) type of units (municipal, 
township, school district, and special district). 

Data for our sample counties from the 1992 Government Orf^anizotion 
report are illustrated in Table 15, As the table shows. Coos County has 44 
separate government units, compared to only ten in Attala County. 

For every state. Government describes each type of govern- 

ment unit and scIi(h>1 system in terms of its purpose, authorizing legislation, 
and funding source. For example, we learn from the report that in Idaho, 
there are 22 separate types of governments. Among these are "special dis- 
tricts." which include such entities as port districts, housing authorities, lire 
protection districts in unincorporated areas, weed districts, ind intercounty 
rural library districts. 



Local Government Finance 

Alter learning how local govermiient is structured, a researclicr might want 
to know where public revenues come from and bow they are spent. As we 
mentioned above, budgeting and accounting practices differ from place to 
place, so it is important to consult with knowledgeable people before tack 
ling this subject. 

The ('ensus Bureau reports revenue and expenditure data for counties in 
the ('ompendinm of Governtnent rmances, one of live reports in Series 
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GC(4). (As this book g(K*s lo press, the 1992 edition has not yei been 
released.) Revenues are dassified by type: inlergovemmenial, general from 
own sources, and utility and liquor store, [expenditures are classified by func- 
tion: education services, social .service and income maintenance, transporta- 
tion, public .safety, environment and housing, government administration, 
and utilities. 

figure 19 illustrates how a researcher might use these revenue data, for all 
six sample counties, revenue I'rom the F^ederal government paid directly to 
the county gmemment makes up a very small share ol total revenue. Coos 
County gets the largest share from the F^ederal government, probably because 
so much of the county is made up of forest Service land. 

Another report in Series GC'(4), Finances of County Govemtnents GC (4)- 
3, contains information on revenue, expenditure, debt, and assets lor indi- 
vidual county governments. It also contains national and population size- 
groups to allow comparison of data. Other reports in the series present 



Figure 19 Ihc C'omfyendium of (inwrnment Finann s provides diua on local 
government revenue. 

Six Sample Counties (FY 1986-87) 
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larger-arca data on government revenues, by source and type; expenditures, 
by function, character, and object; indebtedness and debt transactions; and 
cash and security holdings. 

Own source revenue comes from two sources. The first consists of taxes, 
such as real f>roperty, personal property, income, and sales. The second is 
made up of charges and miscellaneous revenues, such as interest earnings, 
tees and perm t revenue, and user fees for water, solid waste disposal, and 
recreation. 

One very important component of ow n source revenue is the property tax. 
When property tax revenues fluctuate from year to year (as they do in some 
resource-based rural communities), providing public services that depend on 
property taxes is especially difficult. For example, between 1982 and 1986, 
plummeting land values in many fami-dependent communities caused prop- 
erty tax collections to decline. This placed severe stress on the ability of local 
governments to finance education and other public services (19). 

One source of data for analyzing local property tax values is the Census 
Bureau report called Taxable Property Values, Series GC(2), It contains 
information on assessed valuations, property sales, and property tax rates. 
County-level data items are: ( 1 ) gross assessed property value (total, real, and 
personal); (2) the tax-exempt portion of locally assessed value (real and per- 
sonal); and (3) assessed value subject to tax (total, state assessed, and locally 
as.sessed). Like other reports in this series, the most recent edition is based on 
data from the 1992 census of governments. 

Because local governments must make budget projections annually or 
biannually, it is often important for officials to know how the property tax 
base is changing from year to year. CVnsus data are issued only every five 
years, .so people who need more up-to-date information should contact their 
county tax assessor. Although property values are a matter of public record, 
assessors vary in how' accessible they make the data. In some states, funding 
provides incentives for communities to assess property at less ifian fair mar- 
ket value. Where these incentives are large, people may get more accurate 
infomiation about l(Kal property values from the .State Department of 
Revenue or State Board of Hquali/ation than from local officials. 

Just as important as knowing where the money conies from is knowing 
how it is spent. Again using the ( ompendiuni of (iovernmrnt Tinames, 
researchers can learn fiow much their local government spends on various 
public services, and how their expenditures compare lo tfiose matle in other 
communities, l.xperuliture categories incliKle education, social services and 
income maintenance, transportation, public safety, arul environment and 
housing, l-or example, lagure 20 sfiows [ler capita expenditures on police 
protection by each o\ the six sample counties. In 1987, ^'avapal C ounty sjvnt 
the most ami Niefiolas C'ounty spent the least. 

Other tables in this C'ensus report show eacli state’s rexeruie and exfviuli 
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Figure 20 The Compendium of Government Finances also provides data on 
local government expenditures. 



Per Capita Expenditures on Police Protection (1987) 

Dollars per capita 

$70 . 

$66 I 




Coos Kossuth L^tah Nicholas Yavapai 



Soun r. V S. IVp.irtMicMl of (’omiiKTce. Ilurc.aj ot the i2t>) 



turc data for groups ol counties ol similar population si/c. I'licrc arc eight 
population-si/.c groups ranging from "less than KUKHT to "1,(KH),(HK) or 
more," With (his information, researchers can compare their county budget 
to that of counties with roughly the same number of people. They might, for 
example, learn that there are economies of scale for certain services; that is. 
the cost of providing a particular service might be less for larger counties. If 
this is the ease, two counties might be able to save money if they offer the 
service jointly instead of individually. Alternatively, the cost of providing 
services might he affected by population density rather than si/e, a relation- 
ship that the ( ensus Hureau data woulii not re\eal, 



Public Employment 

Public employee payroll is one of the largest components of local govern- 
ment expenditures a id is, therefore, (dteti a target for budget cuts. Tsing 
('ensus Hureau tiata, researchers can find out how many people are employed 
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to provide public services in their county. They can also compare their pub- 
lic employment and payroll levels to those in counties of similar size around 
the United States. 

The source of su h information is a report called Puhlic fjnploxmcnt, 
Seric GC(3). One of the volumes in this report, C'omiycndium of Public 
Emploxment. includes county-level data on number of employees by func 
tion, as well as October earnings for full-time teachers and all other publi 
employees. 

bigure 21 illustrates how these data can be used. Of the six sample coun- 
ties, l(K-aI government hired the most full-time equivalent teachers per 

l,()(K) population in Nichol.is County, and the least in Kossuth County. In 
October 19K7, these teaehers earned the highest salary in Yavapai County and 
the lowest salary in Attala County. 



Figure 21 Tlu’ Compendium (tf f^uhlic i.mplo\mcni provides data on public ser- 
vice employees and earnings. 



Number of Teachers and Teacher Earnings for October (1987) 
Six Sample Counties 




T(MChrM«> por 1,000 popu!<ition 



Soun r I S I )e|MrliiK'nl nl 1 ’iitTutuTk i'. hiiUMii nt ifu' ( i 



I*uhlic limplovm*;nl 



')5 

A^ain, the Census Bureau issues these data only once every five years, so 
pc‘ople who need more up-to-date data should contact local a^aencies, such as 
tfk’ir county or municipal government office. 

In between census of governments reports (issued e\ery five years) are 
several arauial ('urrent (ii)vernment Ref>orts that can help researchers com- 
pare tiata for different governments, Pui)!h Employmvnt ((il>l) gives 
national totals on October employment and payrolls of all governments, by 
tunciion and ivpe. and local government employment and pav roll, bv func- 
tion ( ■//> l\nipl(>\nirnt ((li:-2) pro' dcs national and pvmulaiion-si/c gri'up 
statistics on < Ktobet cniplov merit and payrolls of municipal governments, bv 
tunction. ('(HifUs (i(nt'rnfnifU Employment ((ll>4) provides national and 
population si/e group statistics on October employment and pav rolls of 
cauintv governments, bv function, and gives cmnparable data b^r previous 
wars 
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For more detail, readers are eneouraeed to refer to original sources reter- 

enced in the text, 

administrative data Data collected in the course ot an oreani/ation s 
normal business; tor example, the Internal Revenue Ser\ice s tile ot all 
income tax returns. 

age pyramid A bar graph that shows the age distribution ot a population. 
Age pyramids are usually constructed using tive-year inter\als, with the 
older age intervals at the top of the graph. 

aggregate income See louil personal inc<mw, 

Beale coding system Classifies all U.S, counties into ten groups based 
on urban/mral population characteristics and location with respect to 
urban areas. Includes six groups of nonmetro counties and four groups of 
metro counties. Also referred to as the ‘'Urban- Rural Continuum Code,' 

block ITie Census Bureau tcmi for a small geographic area with discernable 
boundiu-ies but no minimum population. BliKks are the smallest geo- 
graphic units u.sed by the Census Bureau tor collecting and reporting data, 
in rural areas, block boundaries may be visible teatures such as roads, 
powerlines, fences, and abandoned railroads, 

census A count, or enumeration, of the population. 

census county division (CCD) A county subdivision dcsignateil by the 
Census Bureau for statistical purposes in states where minor dvil divisions 
do not exist. 

census designated place (CDP) The Census Bureau term for an unin- 
coqMirated, closely .settled population center with at least IjMK) inhabi- 
tants and without legally established boundaries. ('I)I^ are designated tor 
statistical purposes. 

constant dollars See real dollars. 

consumer price index (CPI) A single number which gives the average 
value of current consumer prices compared to some base period, 
('ompiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the ('IM measures how much 
intlation (or deflation ) is occurring across the entire range of consumer 
goods. 
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current dollars Dollars that have not been adjusted by a price index (such 
as the consumer price index), as contrasted with real dollars. 

decennial census A census taken every ten years, The U.S. Census 
Bureau conducts a decennial census ot' population and housing in years 
ending in “0" (zero). 

demography A science concerned with the si/e, geographic distribution, 
structure, and change of human populations. Demographic .statistics 
include those that pertain to the sex and age ctwiiposition, mortality and 
lertilily, educational and economic characlcristieA, and migration of a pop- 
ulation. 

enumeration district The C'ensus Bureau temi for a geographical area 
assigned to one enumerator, 

enumeration method The method by which data are collected, for 
example, witli a mail questionnaire, personal inler\iew, or from adminis- 
trative records, 

enumerator In the case of the decennial census, a ('ensus Bureau 
employee who is hired t(’ couni housing units and [XTsonally interview a 
sample ot the population. More generally, a person who coiitlucts inter- 
views, 

environmental impact statement (EIS) In the case of the U.S. b'orest 
Service, an analysis of the direct and indirect effects of alterna ive forest 
management plans on the economy and physical environment of a multi- 
county area. More generally, an analysis of how' a particular development 
project will affect resource use and quality in a local area. 

establishment A business or industrial unit at a single physical location 
that produces or distributes goods or performs services, ior example, a sin- 
gle store or factory. 

industry Kind ot establishment; an establishment's economic activity, 
such as agriculture, medical services, construction, or retail trade. 

intercensal Between the years of the dc(cnnial (rnsus Working with state 
agencies, the C'ensus Bureau makes intercensal estimates of the popula- 
tion ot all U.S. counties and subcounty governmental units. 

labor and proprietor income (LPI) One com[)onent of perstma! 
income estimates from the Bureau of Hconomic Analysis. Includes ( 1 ) 
wages and salaries paid to employees, (2) other labor incotiie consisting 
primarily of employer contributions to private pension and welfare futuis, 
and (3) income to sell -employed individuals ([>ro[)rietors), [>artner>hips. 
and tax-exempt cooperatives. 
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labor force I he part ot the population that is employed or available tor 
work, riie labor force includes people who are in the armed forces, 
employed, unemployed, or actively seekine employment. The C'ensus 
Bureau currently publishes labor force statistics for persons aee 16 years 
and older. 

labor force participation rate [Proportion of people aee 16 years and 
older who are in the labor lon e: that is, the number of people who are 
employed or available for work dl\ ided by the number of people who are 
aee 1 6 years and older. 

longitudinal study A study ibat involves data collection troiii the same 
respondents at different points in lime, \*or example, in a longitudinal 
study in Wisconsin, researchers interviewed a sample ot tanners in 19S2 
and again in 19K7 to learn bow the respondents adjusted to major changes 
in the agricultural economy. 

mean family income Ibe average amount (d income rccciveil by each 
family, that is, total income diviilcil by the number ol taniilies, 

med'Ian income The income level at which halt ot the popula ion have 
lower incomes and half have higher incomes; the middle income level, 

metropolitan (metro) county riic ( ensus Bureau term for any county 
in a metrofXflitan statistical area. 

metropolitan statistical area (MSA) An area designated by the C'ensus 
that is made up of one or more counties around a large population center, 
together with adjacent communities that are socially and economically 
integrated with the central county. An MSA must either have ( 1) a city 
with a population of at least 5(),(H)() or (2) an urhani/ed area (which is a 
eensiis designated plat e) with a population of at least 50,000 and a total 
MSA population of at least 100,000. 

minor civil division (MCD) I he C ensus [Uircau term tor a go\crnmen- 
lal utv( that 's smaller than a county, such as a town or township. 

money income lerm uscil by the ('ensus [bureau tor cash income such as 
wages and salaries, interest, rental income. Social Security payments, and 
public assistatice. 

natural increase 1 he ditterence between the nutnher ot births and deaths 
tn a particular area. I’ogelher, natural increase and net fnii^ration are 
respon ihle for population change. (In rare instances, licaths outnumber 
births, resulting iti natural decrease.) 

net migration I’he difference between the number of people who nuAc 
into an aiea (in migrants) ami the number who move out (out niigrants). 
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If in-migranls outnumber oul-migranls, the area experiences net in- 
migralion and vice versa, 

nonmetropolitan (nonmetro) county A county that is not part of a 
Census Bureau-designated metropolitan statistical area, 

occupation Kind of work; a person’s activity on the job either tor pay or 
profit, such as farmer, nurse, computer programmer, bus driver, or logger 

per capita income The mean or average income received by individuals; 
that is, total personal income divided by the total number of people, 

personal income A measure of income used by the Bureau of Kconomic 
Analysis, defined as the income received by, or on behalf of, residents of 
a particular area, includes labor and proprietor income less contributions 
for social insurance programs such as Social Security; dividends, interest, 
and rent; and transfer payments. 

poverty level or threshold An income level below which a family, 
household, or individual i:; officially considered to be poor, iiach year, the 
U,S, Office of Management and liudget establishes a series of poverty 
income levels for different family si/.es and ages of household heads, i'or 
example, in 1993, the poverty level for a family of four was SI 4,763. 

poverty rate The proportion of people living below the poverty level: that 
is, the number of people (individuals, families, or households) who have 
incomes less than the poverty level divided by the total population. 

primary data Data collected by a researcher for a specific study using per- 
sonal or telephone interviews, for example. 

proprietor income A term used by the liureau of Hconomic Analysis to 
refer to income received by proprietors (self-employed persons), persons 
in business partnerships, and members of tax-exempt coo[>eralives. 

quintile A group that makes up one- fifth of the distribution of a given pop 
lilation. With lespcct to income, the lowest ijuintilc of families has the 
characteristic that four-fifths of all other families in the population have 
higher incomes. 

real dollars ( 'urrert dollars that hav e been atljiisteti by the nmsumer prn r 
index to reflect changes m inflation (or deflation) Economists ailjusi ear 
rent dollars so they can mci’sure the dollars' value in terms o\' the gooils 
and services that can be purchased. Hence. I9<S9 income measureil In real 
terms, for example, can be comparetl to 1970 income because the effect of 
inflation has been removed, ( urrenl dollars divided bv the (onsiimer 
price index eijual real tlollars. 
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rural A term used to describe all persons (or areas) that are not designated 
by the Census Mureau as urban. 

sample design 1'he method used to select a sample of elements trom a 
given population for purposes of analysis. Hxamples ot sample designs are 
( 1 ) random sampling, where a scientifically generated table ol random 
numbers is used to select elements, and (2) .systematic samplinf>, where 
every k\h (for example, every lOth or 5()th) element of the population is 
selected for analysis. 

sampling rate or ratio The proportion of elements in a population that 
are selected for analysis. 

secondary data Hxi sting data that have already been collected and trans- 
ferred to hard copy, microfiche, or a computer accessible format, 
l^xamples of secondary data sources are the County and City Data Book 
and reports from the decennial census. 

service industry Includes establishments that provide services to indi- 
viduals. businesses, and governments. These are personal services; private 
household services; miscellaneous business and repair services; amuse- 
ment and recreation services; professional, social, and related services, 
and hotels and other lodging places. 

service sector Includes all industries that produce no tangible pr^Kluct, 
such as transportation, communications, trade, establishments in the ser- 
vice industry, and government. 

standard industrial classification (SIC) system 1 he Federal gov- 
ernment's method of grouping businesses and other establishments by the 
type of economic activity in which they are engaged. 

survey data Data collected with a questionnaire for specific research 
rather than in the course ol an organi/atioif s normal business. For exam- 
ple. decennial census data are survey data. 

time series data Observations on the same unit (for example, on the per 
acre price of Iowa cropland or on median houselu'ld income) at two or 
more (usually niaiiv) points in time 

total personal income HF!A's summary income measure that includes all 
inccmie received by persons in a given area, including earnings, property 
income, and tnin.slcr pa\m(‘nts. 

transfer payments Income receixed not in return fori'urrent services 
for example, rnemployment Insurance, Social Security, Aul to Families 
with Dependent ( hildren, and Medicare. 
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unearned income Income from the ownership of properly and other 
assets (that is, dividends, interest, and rent) plus transfer payments, 

urban Term used by the Census Bureau to describe the population of ail 
persons living in urbanized areas as well as persons living in places of 
2,5(K) or more inhabitants outside urbani/.ed areas. 

urbanized area Central cities and surrounding densely settled territory 
with a combined population of at least 5(),(K)() inhabitants. 

wage and salary income Income earned at a job. 'I'lie “labor" compo- 
nent of labor and proprietor itu 'ome. 





ML\!:RAl. ISDUSTRIRS, Number of establish- Years ending in "2’' and Published, fiche, online Counties 

C HNS US ments, value added by “7” 




for SIC codes with fe\\er 
than 50 employees. 



CjiHornmcnt Finances Federal, stale, and kKal Annual l^iblished, fiche, online lU si/e classification of 

linances, counties and selected sub- 
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Appendix C Regional Rural Development Centers 



North Central Regional Center for Rural Development 

216 East Hall 

Iowa State University 

Ames, IA.S(M)1M()7() 

Director: Cornelia B. Hora 
iS\5) 294-S321 

Southern Rural Development ('enter 
Mississippi State University 
P.O. Box %36 

Mississippi State, MS .V)762-^K>56 
Director: Doss Broadnax 
(601) 325-3207 

Northeast Regional ('enter for Rural Development 

7 Armsby Building 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, PA 16S02-5600 

Director: Daryl Heasley 

(814)863-4656 

Western Rural Development ('enter 
Ballard Extension Hall 307 
()regt>n State University 
('orvallis, OR 97331-3607 
Director: Russ Youtnans 
(503)737-3621 



Appendix D Depository Libraries, State Data Centers, and BLS Cooperating Agencies 




C'onfimuui 
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I ’nivorsity ol Io\va I.ihrarics ('cnsus Services AuJit arul Anaivsjs Depatimeni 

iosv 1 C'ity lovva Stale University Department ot I’niplovnient Ser\Ke 

Ames Dcs Moines 

(MM 294-S337 (M5)2S1-8181 




C'ollegc Park (410) 225-44M) Depl. ol llcon. ^ Pinplinmcnt Dcvcl. 

Baltimore 
(301) 333-5()()0 

i:Ui C'ontmucil 




Mississippi University of Mississippi Center for Population Studies I.abor Market Information I>ept. 

Williams Library University of Mississippi limployment Seeurity Commission 

University University Jaekson 

(601) 232-72b« (60l)%l-7424 




( 'otitmucd 




South Dakota Soy’ Dakohi Stulc I.ifMtiiN fUisincs^ Research lUircau 1 ahoi Ntaiki*! Intormaiion ( cnici 

^herre I'niNersiiy (^1 South Ikik^Ma Department ol Labor 

Vermillion Aberileen 

(bos) b77-52s7 (b()S)6::-:n 4 
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Appendix E Census Bureau Regional Information 
Services and Special Topic Information 
Centers 



Census Regional Offices: If you have 
contact the regional office that serv 
regional office are noted in parenthese 
Boston and New York offices. 

AiutnUi 

101 Marietta St., NW 
Atlanta, GA 3()3()3-27()() 

(404) 730-3833 
(AL, I'L, GA) 

Boston 

2 Copley PL, Suite 301 
P.O. Box 9108 
Boston, MA 021 17-9108 
(617)424-0510 

(CT, ml;, MA, NH, NY, Rl, Vf) 
C/iorlottc 

901 Center Park Dr., Suite 106 
Charlotte, NC 28217-2935 
(704) 344-6144 
(DC, KY, NC, ,SC, TN, VA) 

Chicago 

2255 Linterprise Dr,, Suite 5501 
Westchester, IL 60l.54-58(») 

(708) 562-1740 
(If, IN, Wl) 

Dal Ids 

6303 Harry Mines Bl\il., Room 210 
Dallas, TX 752^5- 5269 
(214) 767-7105 
(1,A, MS. r\l 



questions about Census Bureau data, 
es your state (states served by each 
s). New York State is split between the 

Denver 

6900 West Jefferson Ave., Suite l(K) 
Lakewood, CO 80235 
(303) 969-7750 

(AZ, CO, Np;, NM. ND, SD. UT. 
WY) 

Detroit 

1395 Brewery Park Blvd. 

P.O. Box 33405 
Detroit, Ml 48232-5405 
(313) 259-1875 
(Ml, OH, WV) 

Kansas City 

Gateway Tower 11, Suite 600 
4(K) State Ave. 

Kansas City, KS 66101-2410 

(913) 551-6711 

(AR, lA. KS. MN. MO. OK) 

h)s Ani^eles 

15350 Sherman Way, Suite 300 
Van Niiys, CA 91406-4224 
(818) 904-63.39 
(CA) 

Sew York 

jaeoh K, Ja\ its federal Bnildini!, 

Room 37-130 

,^6 federal Pla/a 

New York. NY 10278. 0044 

(212) 2M-47.30 

(N't', NY ('ity, Puerto Rieo) 
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Philadelphia 

105 South Seventh St.» First Floor 
Philadelphia, PA 19106-3395 
(215)597-8313 
(DH. MD, NJ, PA) 



Seattle 

101 Stewart St., Suite 500 
Seattle, WA 98 10 1- 1098 
(206) 728-5314 

(AK, HI, ID, MT, NV, OR, WA) 



vSpecial Data and Information Centers: The following organizations are asso- 
ciated with the National Census Information Center Program (NCIC). 

Asian/Pacitlc Islander Data Consortium 
Asian American Health Forum, Inc. 

1 16 New Montgomery, Suite 531 
San Francisco, CA 94 105 
(415) 541-0866 

Indian Net Infonnation Center 
Department of Sociology 
Henderson State University 
I l(X) Henderson St. 

Arkadelphia, AR 71923 
(501) 246-5511, F:xt. 3292 



National Council of La Ra/a 
810 First vSt., NK, Suite 300 
Washington, DC 2(K)02-4205 
(202) 289-1380 



National Urban League 
1 1 1 1 Fourteenth St., NW, 6th Floor 
Washington, DC 2(K)05 
(202) 898-1604 



Southwest Voter Research Insliiiiie 
403 Hast Commerce 
San Antonio, 'FX 78205 
(210) 222-8014 
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Many of the data sources discussed in this book are available electronically. 
Some can be accessed on electronic bulletin boards, usually for the cost of a 
phone call, and others require a commercial service user account. The fol- 
lowing is a list of electronic access points tor agencies that provide rural and 
nonmetro county data, bor more details or further assistance, contact the 
sources below or your computer ser\ ice provider. 

The Federal Bulletin Board 

The Federal BBS has numerous features, including online ordering capa- 
bility for some information products; retrieval of product announcements, 
bibliographies, and other free bulletins; and thousands of files covering many 
government agencies. It is accessible via modem by dialing (202) 312-13S7, 
or via Telnet through Internet to h'cderuLhhs^i^fxrii^ov M)()l (Port 3001), For 
nune information, contact the CiPO Office of Filectronic Information 
Dissemination Services at (202) 512-1530, 

Bureau of the Census 

d'he Census Bureau Internet site and CF-NDATA can be accessed with 
three Internet applications: Clopher, World Wide Web, and anonymous File 
Transfer Protocol (FTP), For access: 

( 1) Ciopher client: On your local network, type liiophrr ^ophcrA cn- 

SUSA^OV 

(2) World Wide Web: Use the Uniform Resource Uocatt)r (URF): 

( 3 ) FTP: On your local network \ypc ftp ftp. i cnsus.i^ov 

1 >ata users who do not have Internet access but do subscribe to 
Compu,Ser\c or DIAUOCl can also access tlie C ensus Bureau's ('F.NI)AIA 
system. With C ompu.Serve, type (rO ( END A1A \ with DIAFOO, type HhiUN 
( ENIh\TA. See the C ensus and (ittidc EW (pp. 5 7) tor a list of 

menu options, or call: (‘ompuServe at (HOD) H4S S or DIAFOO 
Inlorniation Services, ln;\ at (HOO) 334-2564. 

F3mail comments or questions to i^atekerperi^i' i i'n\tis.[i(n\ ('ontact 
Jackson Morton at tlic Census Bureau's Public Inlorniation Office ijtnor- 
l ensus.stov) or call (301) 457 2S16 to get detailed instiHictions for 
accessing Int»*rnet and for receiving information from the ( Vnsus Bureau's 
electronic mailing list. 
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Economic Research Service (ERS) 

ERS data are available through the Albert R. Mann Library at Cornell 
University. For access: 

( 1 ) Gopher client: On your IcK'al network, type i*opher usdajnannlih. 
corneU.edu 70 

(2) Telnet: On your local network, type telnet usda.mannlibA (trneli 
edu\ login as us da 

(3) FTP: On your local network, type ftp usda.mannlih. Cornell. edu\ 
login as anonymous with your ID name or e-mail address as the 
password, then cd u.sda 

Data users without Internet can access the ERS/NASS Bulletin Board. 
Dial (8(X)) 821-6229 (communications settings N,8,1,F). For more detailed 
information about Internet access, contact Jim Horstleld (Room 724, 1301 
New York Ave. NW, Washington, DC 2(KK)5-4788; (2()2) 219-0698; jimh 
@ers.hitnet) 

National Agricultural Library ALF 
To access the ALF electronic bulletin board directly, dial (301 ) 5(M-5496 
or (301) 504-5497 (communications software settings N,8,1,F). To access 
ALF from Internet, follow these steps: telnet fedworld.^ov (or IP Address 
192.239.92.201); register on Fedworld\ select select Gov't 

sy.s/dat abase: select ALF. The RIC can also be reached via the Internet (ric 
nalusda.gov). 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

For access via FTP, type stats.hls.gov: register as anonxmous. 

For help, e-mail questions to lABS7ATHelpdesk(^ fi! or fax to (202) 
606-7069. Non-Internet users can access BLS infonnalio.^ through a bulletin 
board serv ice for the price of the call by dialing (202) 6()6-706(). 
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Acronyms Used in This Book 



AHS 


American Misusing Sur\cy 


Al/ANA 


American Indian and Alaska 
Native Areas 


BBS 


telectrunic) Bulletin Board 
Ser\ ice 


bi:a 


Bureau of Economic Anal\- 
sis (l\S. Department ot 
Commerce) 


IK} 


block ^roup 


BI.S 


Bureau of Labor StaiisiKs 
(l.'.S. Department of I.abon 


cHr 


C'(mnt\ Husm('s'^ f^tucrns 


C’(‘I) 


census county division 


( ’( I)H 


and i'it\ Ihitu H<u)k 


C‘l)P 


census designated place 


('l)-ROM 


compact disk - read onl\ 
memorv 


crhK 


i'onsofidah'il i cdcra! l unih 


CPI 


('onsumer I*rice Index 


C PS 


C'uneni Pt'pulation Sur\e> 


Dl’SI) 


Data I'ser Ser\ices Division 
iC.S. Bureau of the Census) 


i:i A 


l-.nerg\ Intormation 
Administration ( I'.S. 
Department ot I'nergx ) 


I.IS 


eiu ironmental impact st.itc 
ment 


IRS 


1 conoinic 1 carcli Sei\ icc 
1 1 ' S Dcpaiiment ot Agnail 
turei 


MCA 


l ederal Insurance ( ‘onti ibu 
tions Act 


I'll, 


tiill tiine cijuivaleni 


ODP 


Cross Domestic Product 



CiPO 


Government Printing Office 


lAPl 


Iah u! Area Persomd Inanne 


i.PI 


labor and proprietor income 


MCD 


minor civil div ision 


MSA 


metropolitan statistical area 


NASS 


National Agricultural Statistics 
Serv ice (C.S. Department of 
Agriculture) 


Nci:s 


National ('enter for 
Hducational Statistics (C.S. 
Department of P.dueation) 


NRC 


National Research C'ourcil 


MIS 


National Technical Intormation 
Serv ice 


OASDl 


( )ld Age Surv ivors and Dis- 
abilitv Insurance 


OIRl 


Off ice ('f educational Research 
and Impr^ivement (C.S. 
Department of education) 


OMB 


( )tfice of Management and 
Biulget 


Rf D 


Rural pA'onomv Division 
1 LRS. I S Department of 
.Agriculture) 


R1 IS 


Regional e.conomic 
lnti)rinahv>n System (BI'A. 
C.S Department of 
Coniinerce) 


SIH 


stiite data centei 


SI SA 


state emplovment secuntv 
agenev 


SIC 


Standard Indusiiuil 
( lassilication 


SSA 


Social Secuntv .Administration 


1 SI) A 


C S Department ot 
Agriculture 



PLANNINO/REFERENCE 



Advance praise for Guide to Rural Data: 

“This is a masterful survey of a large, complex, and scattered set of data 
sources known only to a few rural experts. The authors make the reader a 
confident user of all the data available for analysis or planning at the local 
level. It is a unique guide to describing a local situation and placing it in 
the overall rural and national contexts.” 

—Richard W. Long, Acting Director, Rural Economic Division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 

“Clearly written and well organized, this work shows how to access a wide 
variety of centrally collected data, what those data mean, and their limits 
and strengths, ... a must for everyone working in local governance.” 

— Cornelia Butler Flora, Director, North Central Regional Center for 
Rural Development, and Professor of Sociology, Iowa State University 

“Practical and up-to-date tips, leads, questions and contacts are littered 
throughout this book. Salant and Waller do a real service for rural re- 
searchers.” 

— Hal Possum, Policy Analyst, Northwest Policy Center 



First published in 1990 as A Community^ Researcher *s Guide to Rural Data^ this in- 
dispensable volume now guides the reader to the most current information on rural 
America in both print and electronic form. The authors further illustrate how data on 
local population and community resources, economics, and government can be used 
to analyze social and economic change. Appendices include details about federal 
statistics programs along with addresses and phone numbers for federal and state 
offices that house or collect data. 

Priscilla Salant is director of the Research Capacity Initiative in the Department 
of Agricultural Economics at Washington State University. Anita J. Waller is an in- 
dependent writer, editor, and software trainer based in Lakewood, Colorado. 
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